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Put 


In Your RECREATION PROGRAM 
...With AMERICAN Trampolines 


The boom in trampolining can 
be a real boon to your recrea- 
tion program. Trampolining 
has become America’s fastest- 
growing sport. Take advan- 
tage of this unprecedented 
popularity. Schedule trampo- 
lining on your program and 
watch how fast interest and 
excitement mount! But get 
the best — specify American 
Trampolines! Only American : 
Trampolines offer you triple- No special skill needed to trampoline— 
bridged leg construction and all the boys (and girls) can participate! 
other exclusive features for 
longer life . . . better balance 
... and superior performance. 
With American’s newly in- 
creased production facilities, 
you'll also get immediate de- 
. livery. Write today for our 
new catalog and prices. Yours 
FREE for the asking! 


American Trampolines fold up easily and 
quickly for storage and transportation 


FREE—Wall Charts, Lesson Plans and LARRY GRISWOLD “Trampoline 
Tumbling” Textbook with each AMERICAN TRAMPOLINE 


American Trampolines Meet All 
A.A.U. and N.C.A.A. specifications 
—Are Guaranteed Highest Quality 


AMERICAN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY, JEFFERSON 24, |OWA 
If it’s an AMERICAN Trampoline. it’s the FINEST 
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On The Cover 


“Carol Singers” by Ludwig Bemelmans. 
The delightful old custom of carol sing- 
ing is again coming into its own, even in 
today’s busy world (see “Bells, Songs, 
and Candlelight,” Page 500). Permis- 
sion to reprint this appealing design, es- 
pecially designed for UNICEF greeting 
cards this Christmas season, courtesy 
the United States Committee for 


UNICEF. 


Next Month 

The excellent talk given at the 43rd 
National Recreation Congress by Major 
General Harold C. Donnelly will appear 
under the title “Recreation for Today’s 
Military Man.” It points out how to- 
day’s military man differs from his pre- 
war brothers and discusses his impor- 
tant needs. 

As we face responsibilities for youth 
in 1962, we will be going farther afield 
from our recreation centers in an at- 
tempt to reach “The Unacceptables.” 
This is the title of an article by Ernest 
Goranson, recreation consultant, Divi- 
sion for Children and Youth for the 
State of Wisconsin, in which he dis- 
cusses the particularly strategic posi- 
tion of the recreation worker to do 
something about these young people. 
And last, but not least, watch for the 
special picture story, “A Documentary 
on Physical Fitness in Recreation.” It 
shows the amazing spread of recreation 
activities which make (and have been 
making) an actual, daily contribution 
to the nation’s whole physical fitness 
picture. 


Photo Credits 


Page 499, Marshall, Edmonton, Al- 
berta; 500, courtesy J. C. Penney Com- 
pany; 519, Vermont Development Com- 
mission, Montpelier; 524-5, Barcus 
Salmon, Ste-Adele en Haut; 530, Ken- 
tucky Tourist and Travel Commission; 
531 North Carolina News Bureau, 
Raleigh; 532 Pennsylvania Department 
of Forests and Waters: 536, Spring 
Studio. 
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Yes, hundreds of park and rec- 
reation departments are jump- 
ing on the refreshment band- 
wagon. You'll add 10% to 20% 
to your available operating 
funds. 


All Gold Medal Equipment can 
pay for itself out of Profits! 


Write today for Free 1961 cata- 
log and detailed book on re- 
freshments. We have everything 
you need for HOT DOGS, POP- 
CORN, SNO-KONES, COTTON 
CANDY AND ALL OTHER RE- 
FRESHMENT ITEMS. 


Refreshment Supply Division 


The most trusted name in Refreshments Today! He State. 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1821-31 Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


8c profit per 10c 
sale. Equipment and 
supplies cost under 
$300.00. Over 50% 
of your patrons will 


buy a bag 


Almost 9c profit per 
10c sale. Equipment 
and supplies $300.00. 
Extremely popular 
with all Children un- 
der 16. 


SNO-KONES 


8c profit per 10c. 
Equipment and sup- 
plies costs under 
$225.00. Equipment 
only 149.50. Every- 
body loves Sno-Kones 
—the most refreshing 
drink you can eat. 


| 

Send more information on 
REFRESHMENT PROFITS to: 
Name. 
Addre«c< 

City. 
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RYAN'S H. & R. 
DRY LINE MARKERS 
ALSO POWER DRIVEN AUTOLINE 
From 20# to 100# Capacity 
_ “ACE MODEL SHOWN” 


Force Feed — Instant 
Shutoff — 50 Ibs. Ca- 
pacity. 

Shaker in Hopper for 
Constant Flow. 
Adjustable Contro! on 
Handle. 


SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 


Send to Dept. R for booklet on other 4 models. 
H. & R. MPG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, 


When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 
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WORLD WIDE GAMES 
Enjoyed by Adults and Children 
Still games and table games, 
495 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 8/2 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘Stop Wasting Their Time.”’ 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 


* Low Cost/Growing 
Sport Programs for 
Both Men and Women 


For club, class or team. Requires 
minimum space and equipment. 
Exciting and practical for few or 
many participants. National and 
International associations. 
Castello uniforms are KADOKAN 
APPROVED. Specially made for 
the taller American figure. 


FENCING TOO! We are the 


largest importers and manufactur- 
ers of fencing equipment in the 
Americas. 

Write for Free Catalogs 


CASTELLO 


JUDO /KARATE & FENCING EQUIPMENT 
30 E. 10th St., N. Y. 3, N. Y. since 1914 


When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 


Personnel 
Sirs: 

I read | Mr. Sutherland’s] article on 
personnel, “From Bad to Worse,” in 
the September issue. . . . At this point 
I too, am very discouraged. . . . Two 
or three times in the last ten years | 
thought we were beginning to win this 
fight for adequate personnel but I be- 
lieve that we are again losing ground 

just as he seems to think. 

Let’s face it. We are in the market 
for the same type of professionally 
trained people that the schools have. 
Here in Dade County, Florida, we are 
absolutely unable to compete. The 
teachers have a powerful lobby in 
Florida and in the nation as well. Their 
salaries are constantly being upgraded 
and every time that we, in municipali- 
lies, meet the same standards of salary 
levels for our recreation people that 
the schools have, the teachers get an- 
other boost and we are again way be- 
hind. This is added to the fact that 
their hours are arranged so that they 
can hold additional jobs, whereas our 
workers cannot possibly do this, except 
piecemeal, and it is generally contrary 
to regulations to do outside work. 
(gain, the teachers can work during the 
summer time and make additional 
money which boosts their year’s total 
earnings. 

Here in Florida teachers are paid out 
of county and state taxes, while the 
municipalities have only municipal 
taxes to rely upon. I am very happy 
for the teachers but regret what is hap- 
pening to the need for trained person- 
nel in recreation. 

Each recreation administrator should 
ask himself. “Is a recreation profes- 
sional of as much value to the com- 
munity as a school teacher?” I need 
not elaborate on this point but I think 
it is well taken. Too many of us are 
satisfied with poorly paid workers, feel- 
ing they do not make as important a 
contribution to our citizens as do teach- 
ers, 

Marion Woop Huey, Assistant 

Superintendent of Recreation. Miami 


Beach, Florida. 


LETTERS 


Readers are invited to share their 
views on these pages. Comments 
of general interest are always wel- 
come. — The Editors. 


Airhouses 
Sirs: 

I am presently exploring the possi- 
bilities of using airhouses in connection 
with our outdoor swimming pools in 
an attempt to extend our present three- 
month program. Our outdoor swim- 
ming pools are 50’-by-150’, exclusive of 
deck area, and I am desirous of making 
contact with any organization operat- 
ing an existing airhouse of the size re- 
quired for such a swimming pool. I 
shall be very glad to hear from any 
readers who have had experience with 
similar installations of comparable size. 

Georce T. BELL, Commissioner of 

Parks and Recreation, Toronto, Can- 

ada. 


Gokarting 
Sirs: 

The November 1961 issue of REcREA- 
TION arrived at my desk at the same 
moment as did an account of a tenth 
grade boy who, on October 23, was said 
to be “recovering steadily” from burns 
received October 7 in an accident in a 
kart park. He is said to have been driv- 
ing it when it overturned, pinned him 
underneath, and caught fire. The boy 
was burned from the waist down, as 
well as suffering burns of both arms and 
his head and face. 


It wouldn’t have taken this impetus, 
however, to write you and, speaking for 
the Elementary School Section of the 
National Safety Council, express strong 
support and approval for the action in 
regard to “karting” taken by the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. The Elementary School Section of 
the National Safety Council, which is 
composed of school people and others 
interested in elementary education 
throughout the United States, became 
alarmed about the potential hazards of 
karting in the summer of 1959. A re- 
quest was made to the officials of the 
National Safety Council to take a def- 
inite stand on this question. As a result. 
the Traffic Conference of the council 
prepared [its] policy [opposing go- 
karting], which was then immediately 
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adopted by every relevant conference 
of the council. 

You may be sure that the Elementary 
School Section heartily approves of the 
forthright stand taken by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. As 
a matter of fact, at its recent meeting 
in Chicago, formal appreciation for the 
action taken by this influential group 
was expressed. 

Vivian WEEDON, Staff Representa- 

tive, Elementary School Section, Na- 

tional Safety Council, Chicago. 


* * 


The disapproval of “gokart racing” 
under legal age by the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers is, in my 
opinion, a step backwards in the ma- 
turation of our children. By citing the 
two gokart deaths in Indiana, its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Jenkins, I feel, is trying to 
induce fear into the parents of our 
American youth. 

Gokart racing is a type of play rec- 
reation, and we know that all types of 
play involve both mental and physical 
competition, whether it is the participa- 
tion in the school spelling contest or just 
a game of softball in the neighborhood. 
Gokart racing involves these two types 
of contest competition in one game that 
is the direct benefit to the participant 
in his maturity. In every game or con- 
test there is a degree of chance that the 
participant (in this case his parent or 
guardian) must accept. 

In the space age of today, it is the 
responsibility of the parents of our 
youth to accelerate their maturation of 
both the body and mind. I approve of 
under-age gokart racing for the purpose 
of maturation. I recommend the book 
on the study of the play culture by John 
Huizinga entitled Homo Ludens as a 
study on play. 

WILLIAM CHARLES BERNARD, Assist- 

ant to the Parish Program Director, 

Trinity Methodist Church, Spring- 

field, Massachusetts. 

e More on this subject next month. 


—Ed. 


Keeping the Record Straight 
Sirs: 
I was extremely gratified to see Doris 
Berryman’s article in your October 
1961 issue. However, to keep the rec- 
ord straight, may I suggest that your 
readers be apprised that this was first 
delivered as a paper at the first annual 
Institute on Group Work and Recrea- 
tion conducted by the NYC Association 
for the Help of Retarded Children? 
MEYER SCHREIBER, Director of Group 
Work and Camping, Association for 
the Help of Retarded Children, New 
York City. 
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FREQUENCY RESPONSE 
+2 db., 30-15,000 cycles 
OUTPUT PEAK: 


42 watts 


WOW AND FLUTTER 
.2% RMS or better 


DIMENSIONS: 


1854” x 1614” x 161,” 
WEIGHT: 38 pounds 
LIST PRICE: $314.25 


PROFESSIONAL 


ADDED ATTRACTIONS: Exclusive 
CUEMASTER, for immediate selection of 
any groove on any record — $12.50 extra 


The PROMENADE’s two dual cone extended range speakers deliver 
exciting new high fidelity for classroom, auditorium, gymnasium 
and large outdoor areas. Other desirable features are: 


Straight AC push pull amplifier. STROBESELECTOR variable 
speed motor (guararitcot 2 years), requiring no warm-up. * 
illuminated Stroboscope for exact settings of 16%, 33%, 45 and 
78 RPM, * Bass boosted for dancing. #% Spring float suspension 
to prevent groove jumping and acoustical feedback, * Mixer for saaer? 
“ two microphones and phonograph. % Amplified monitor outlet 
__(SP-30 monitor optional). * Speakers and ‘sound unit combine to 
form one convenient carrying case. 


WRITE TODAY for full information on this and the Califone 
: COMMANDER II 62-watt super power system. 


Califone 


Model 42V 


NET: $209.50 


PROMENADE II 


FOREMOST MANUFACTURER OF SELECTIVE AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS FOR EDUCATION 


SOMETHING FREE for you! Don't miss Page 
541, in color, with its Trade Mart listings, telling 


how to get free materials. 


EXERGLIDE’S HEART: ‘‘Common Sense Essentials”’ 


@ MAXIMUM 
MINIMUM 


@ LASTING POPULARITY 


@ LOW COST INSTALLATION 
AND MAINTENANCE 


@ TOP DOLLAR VALUE 


—DIRECT 


For Complete Details Write to 


EARL H. HURLEY DEPT. £62, CORRY, PENNSYLVANIA 


SAFETY— 
SUPERVISION 


zm<Oxnv 


MAIL ONLY— 


oma 
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NOTEBOOK 


Teenage Achievers 

Recreation service projects played a 
prominent part in the Parents’ maga- 
Youth 


Achievement Awards for outstanding 


zine seventh annual Group 
service to the community. Among the 
198 groups singled out for honors were: 
The Sorella Tri-Hi-Y Club of Chatham. 
New Jersey, which, after special train- 
ing from the New Jersey Association 
for Retarded Children, set up a baby- 
sitting service for handicapped children 
in the area. In Elmhurst, Illinois, the 
Tan-Da-Horizon Group sponsored a 
Camp Fire Girls program for mentally 
retarded girls, helping them to meet re 
quirements of Trailseeker. the first rank 
in Camp Fire Girls. In Haverstraw. 
New York, teens belonging to the Teen 
Canteen set out to rebuild morale and 
membership after the cancellation of a 
teen recreation event because of vio- 
lence. The youngsters opened their 
club’s membership to create a commu- 
nity-wide interracial organization and 


increased membership to ninety-two. 
made the group self-supporting, and 
raised funds for recreation equipment 
through a village carnival. Members of 
the Merrill, Wisconsin, Youth Center 
aired teen-age problems and their solu- 
tions on a weekly radio program which 
achieved such popularity it was spon- 
sored by a national servjce organiza- 
tion. Special recognition went to Boy 
Scout Troop 29 of Lake Leelanau, Mich- 
igan, a winner for the past six years. 
for its conservation projects and a tree 


planting program. 


Safety Leaders 

More than seventeen hundred young- 
sters in the Los Angeles area were feted 
last summer at the thirteenth annual 
Safety Leaders Council Picnic, cospon- 
sored by the Los Angeles City Recrea- 
tion and Park Department and the Au- 
tomobile Club of Southern California. 
The youngsters helped recreation direc- 
tors control safety factors at play areas 


within Los Angeles municipal facilities, 
at areas operated by the Los Angeles 
County Department of Parks and Rec- 
reation, and on the Santa Fe Springs 
Park Department’s 
Awards were presented to outstanding 


playgrounds. 
playground safety leaders. 


Tales Out of School 

Spencer G. Shaw, storyteller and li- 
brarian, offered some pointers on tell- 
ing tales while serving as a visiting 
professor this summer at the University 
of Washington School of Librarianship. 
He said that fathers should not over- 
look the opportunity to tell their chil- 
dren stories; this adds a new stature 
to their role and an added companion- 
ship. Parents should not deny imagina- 
tive fiction to children in favor of scien- 
tific and technical books, the storyteller 
added. A child’s curiosity must be 
nourished by a stretching of the mind. 
Make use of poetry, he advised, let chil- 
dren have a choice in the stories, don’t 


The Winner! President John F. Ken- 
nedy received additional recognition 
for his ability as a writer when he ac- 
cepted a national journalism award in 
a program sponsored jointly by the 
American Machine and Foundry Com- 
pany and the National Recreation As- 
sociation. President Kennedy won his 
$1,000 award (donated to District of 
Columbia youth agencies) for his ar- 
ticle, “The Soft American,” which ap- 
peared in Sports Illustrated magazine. 
Seen at the White House presentacion 
ceremony are, left to right, President 
Kennedy; Morehead Patterson, chair- 
man of the AMF board; and Joseph 
Prendergast, NRA executive director. 
For the other AMF-NRA award win- 
ners (including another Kennedy) see 
RECREATION, October 1961, Page 397. 
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Arthur Potter (right), president of the 
Canadian Amateur Hockey Association, 
receives a National Recreation Associ- 
ation Citation for his services to the 
recreation field from Charles Odegaard, 
NRA Pacific Northwest representative, 
at a recent conference in Edmonton. 


moralize or embroider so much that you 
lose the plot line, and don’t be too 
fancy. Shaw uses candles and music 
with his stories but recommends them 
for experienced storytellers only. 


Golden Anniversary 

The Turkey Ridge Playground Moth- 
ers Club of Cincinnati, Ohio, recently 
celebrated its golden anniversary with 
a luncheon. The Turkey Ridge Club, 
founded in 1911, is the oldest existing 
playground mothers’ club and has con- 
tributed greatly to the playground 
through donations of equipment, time, 
effort, and funds. 


Hitting a High Note 

Over nine hundred opera lovers 
jammed Dixon Hall in New Orleans to 
listen to the recreation department’s 
opera workshop presentation of Tosca. 
The one-night event was the best at- 
tended in the group’s history. Many 
arias were interrupted by applause as 
the audience .showed happy approval 
of the young amateurs’ efforts. 


Teenage Preferences 

In Washington, D.C., a survey made 
for the National Capital Area Health 
and Welfare Council showed differ- 
ences in leisure activities among young- 
sters of varying income areas. The re- 
port is the result of a study of 61,254 
public high-school students in the 
Washington area. Youngsters in lower- 
income brackets, it was found, spend 
more spare time watching television, 


movies, attending sports events, pic- 
nicking, dancing, and playing cards NEW ALL-AMERICAN 


PICNIC GRILL 


auto maintenance figured prominently. 
It’s tops in grills! Positive six-way draii 


control provides faster, easier fire kin- 
Death Centence dling, saves fuel, guarantees tenderer, 


A seal in the Woodland Park Zoo in juicier charcoaled steaks, chops and bar- 


Seattle, Washington, was turned into becues. American’s many plus-features 
assure perfect lifetime performance, 


a live piggy bank by z00 visitors and Shipped fully assembled. 


died of copper poisoning. Autopsy dis- 
closed a total of over two pounds of 
quite indigestible coins, mostly pennies, 
in the seal’s stomach. In addition, there 
was a button, a metal washer, and six- 
teen pebbles. Frank Vincenzi, zoo di- 
rector, criticized zoo visitors who throw - 
foreign objects to the seals. If people STATIONARY rearsnte 
realize how dangerous this is to the Weight 186 Ibs. Weight 205 Ibs. 
mammals, he added. this death will not 


have been in vain. $4370 $4985 


Conservation Data 
A center for conservation data has 


been established by the Denver Public Your Gt 
Library. The center is a national re- MERIC A N 
pository of records in the field. Its es- YGROUND DEVICE €0. 


tablishment sprang from the research ANDERSON, INDIANA 
work of Arthur H. Carhart, a conserva- 


tionist and author, who for forty years 
collected manuscripts, reports, diaries, 
correspondence, photographs, and 
books dealing with conservation. Three 
years ago he began looking for a place 
to assign his material and from a meet- 
ing with John T. Eastlick, librarian for : 
the Denver Public Library, came the FOLDING 


beginnings of the conservation center. PEDESTAL TABLES 


Fi 
ish Story zations. MONROE 1962 


In Tacoma, Washington, the Metro- EoUSEEEIE Folding Banquet Tables ore 
i ing — {| unmatched for quality, dura- 
politan Park Board fished rings around the 
the City Council at their annual sum- some oppearance. 68 models and sizes for 


very use. W , discounts, terms. 
mer fishing derby. Park Commissioner 


FREE-—BIG 1962 CATALOG 


Omar Bratrud won the contest with a Color pictures. Full line MONROE tables, chairs, 


~ table and chair trucks, platform-risers, port- 
fifteen-pound salmon. Mrs. Eva Stew- able partitions. Welle today! 


| THE MONROE CO., 181 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


Continued on Page 539 


d e Crea-Stone is the new cast stone mix 
Iiscov i r which can be sculptured and carved 


@aiie with amazing ease. It is an inex- 
pensive direct material and does 
crea=s au not require heat and complicated 
tools and equipment. 
Write for free Crea-Stone project booklet 
CREA-STONE, 6061 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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Grace V. Guinan 


T WAS FIFTY-FOUR YEARS AGO that 
| Ralph Adams Cram and his wife 
set forth from their home in Bos- 
ton on Christmas Eve, accompanied by 
a group of friends, to sing Christmas 
carols in the streets of their neighbor- 
hood. Mr. Cram was a distinguished 
architect, the one chosen to redesign 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
New York City, and he wasa particularly 
conservative Bostonian. It is recorded 
that carols had been sung in the streets 
previously, but this was the first time 
that they were so heard in the twentieth 
century. At that time no one sang in 
the streets other than those who did so 
for a livelihood—street singers to whom 
one tossed pennies. And so timid was 
Mr. Cram that after a carol was sung 
he and his group hurried away for fear 
of being recognized. 
This old Continental custom is now 
a part of the life of Boston, and has 
grown so that in 1937 a tally was taken 
and it was estimated that seventy-five 
thousand people participated in this 
celebration on Beacon Hill, and so great 
was the crowd that seventy-five police- 
men were on duty to maintain order. 
In the beginning. carolers went about 
with oldfashioned lanterns hung on 
sticks, as pictured on many Christmas 
cards. At first only adults participated. 
Later they brought children along, usu- 
ally those under ten years of age. and 
after they had sung, many householders 
treated the little ones to Christmas 
candy. Now people of all ages join in, 
not only in singing the carols, but in 


Reprinted with permission from Music 
Journal, November-December 1958. 
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SONGS and 
CANDLELIGHT 


bellringing, which later was added to 
the celebration. The affair is most in- 
formal. There is no meeting place. One 
group will pass another, or join with 
a party and just trail along. 

Mrs. Arthur A. Shurcliff, nationally 
known as a promoter of handbell ring- 
ing, was the instigator of this custom in 
Boston. In 1932, she started ringing 
handbells in the streets with her chil- 
dren. Now her grand-children are bell- 
ringers on Beacon Hill on Christmas 


After the first bell-ringing of a carol, 
people sang accompanied by the bells. 


Eve. 


The idea caught on, and in later years 
others joined, some of them expert bell- 
ringers who could harmonize; but ama- 
teurs were welcome, and if mistakes 
were made, no one seemed to be dis- 
turbed. Anyone who wished could join 


In. 


Ms OF THE RESIDENTS of Beacon 
+ Hill open up their homes to the 
Christmas musicians and serve refresh- 
ments. Frequently carolers and _ bell- 
ringers will form a group around a 
piano in an exclusive home in which 
they had never set foot before, and the 
householders join in with the singing of 
Christmas music. The people of Beacon 
Hill are not likely to open their homes 
to anyone outside their own circle, but 
on this one night the bars are down. 


The residents of Beacon Hill were so 
entranced by the carolers and bellring- 
ers that gradually they started to put 
lighted candles in their windows, as an 
invitation for the musicians to stop be- 
fore their homes with their Christmas 
melodies. The first candle was lighted 
by the Reverend D. K. Shurtlett in 1893. 
Horace Morrison was the first one on 
Beacon Hill to have his home illumi- 
nated by-electricity. But on Christmas 
Eve he had his windows lighted by can- 
dles from the top of his house to the 
bottom. Some of the Beacon Hill dwell- 
ers used candelabras. Others were in- 
spired to place beautiful wooden Ma- 
donnas and Della Robbia creches from 
Spain and Italy in their windows with 
lighted candles before them. 


fy SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, the people 
have a similar celebration the Sun- 
day night before Christmas. There, 
Christmas candles are held in the hands 
of nearly one hundred thousand people, 
all of whom come to sing the old famil- 
iar carols of peace on earth, good will 
toward men. 

The spirit of Christmas is indeed 
strengthened by the joyous ringing of 
bells on a sparkling Christmas Eve 
night, and the raising of voices in carols, 
while thousands of candles cast their 
gleams on those who believe fervently 
in the birth of the Christ Child. On 
that night, Beacon Hill wears a necklace 
of jewelled lights, and the old familiar 
strains of carols sound sweetly on the 
air. Bells ring softly; snow crunches 
crisply uncerfoot; and all this beauty 
is crowded within the hearts of those 
who have the spiritual impulse to join 
in the celebration on Beacon Hill. + 
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Retain the best of the old... blend with the best of the new... achieve a 
bright new horizon of development for the mind and body of childhood. 


#F-1 MOON ROCKET 


A trip to the Moon... a flight to Mars. Climb high in the 
sky up four ladders... thru four hatches ... to a tour of 
duty at the controls of this huge space ship... then down ° 
two decks to the escape hatch... for a quick slide back 
to earth! 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


26’ high, 10’3” in diameter at the ground, excluding slide. 
Diameter of Deck #4 is 6’10”. Center post is 5-9/16” 
standard pipe, to be set 5’ in concrete. Four fins of 12 
gauge steel, 42 uprights of 3/8 by 1” flat steel, 16’ slide 
with 18 gauge stainless steel bottom and 5” high steel 
sides. Control post with two movable levers and steering 
wheel. Hot-dip galvanized after fabrication. Finish: fins 
painted yellow over galvanize. Other parts except stain- 
less are galvanized. 


#F-3 GREEN DRAGON 


Climb the giant Green Dragon ... up the sides... up the 
center on top or underneath... climb out on the jaws... 
sit and swing on the fangs... slide down the pole. A lively 
and colorful climber that excites children’s imagination. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


11’ high, 13’6” long, 9’ wide. Main ‘members are 1-5/8”, 
main rungs 1-5/16”, side rungs 1-1/16” — standard steel 
pipe. The sliding pole, which is vertical, is 1-5/16” stand- 
ard pipe. All Dragon head parts are accurately cut 1/4” 
steel plate with edges smoothly rounded. All parts are 
hot-dip galvanized after fabrication. Finish: Dragon 
head parts are enameled two shades of green, yellow, 
white, and red over galvanize, as shown. Ladder is 
galvanized. 
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#F-2 NAUTILUS SUBMARINE 


The playground becomes the open sea when young skip- 
pers shout “Crash dive!” and “Up periscope.” And there’s 
lots to do on the Nautilus... spin the wheel to turn the 
propeller... climb over the hull... take the conn on the 
bridge deck... helmsman’s duty at the ship’s controls... 
slide down the periscope thru the hatch. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


24’ long, 4’ wide. Heights—deck 4’, railing 7’, periscope 
12’. Furnished in pre-fabricated sections for quick, easy 
assembly. Hull 1-5/8”, railing 1-5/16”, rungs 1-1/16” — 
standard steel pipe. Control post with two movable levers 
and steering wheel. Finish: entirely hot-dip galvanized 
after fabrication; may be painted by installation con- 
tractor if desired. 


#F-12 SPACE SLIDE 


A cave to hide in... a ladder to climb... a hatch to crawl 
thru... two slides and two poles to slide down... two 
sides to climb... There’s a universe of play on the Space 
Slide... and plenty of healthy exercise too. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


15’6” long, 7’ wide, 7’ high. Deck is 4’ square, 4’ above 
ground. Both slides are 4’ wide, one is 6’ long, the other 8’. 
Sliding poles are 1-5/16”. Ladder, guard rails, and side 
frames are 1-1/16” pipe. Slide sides are 1/8” steel, 
5” high. Sliding surfaces are 18 gauge stainless steel, 
backed by brightly enameled 3/4” exterior plywood. 
Decks, slide sides, rails and poles are hot-dip galvanized 
after fabrication, then carefully hand smoothed. Finish: 
stainless sliding surfaces; other metal is galvanized and 
may be painted by installation contractor if desired; 
underside of slide enameled bright orange. 


#F-4 THE MERRY MACKEREL 


Sliding is more fun on the Merry Mackerel! Huge in size, 
brilliant in color, this gay and saucy fish is a thrilling 
sight for little folk. Safe, secure steps lead up his back... 
then the slide into the briny deep! 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Entirely hot-dip galvanized after fabrication except stain- 
less steel. All parts are carefully hand smoothed. Slide 
bottom is 18 gauge stainless steel, secured to 5” high 
steel sides by stainless rivets 4” on center. Fish image is 
accurately cut steel plate, with rounded edges, galvanized 
after fabrication, then enameled in colors as shown. 
#F-4-16 with 16’ long slide. 11’ high overall, 19’ long. 

#F-4-12 with 12’ long slide. 9’ high overal, 15’ long. 
#F-4-10 with 10’ long slide. 8’ high overall, 13’ long. 
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Swings, the favorite of generations, are now available in this beautiful 
design that harmonizes with contemporary playgrounds. The graceful arch— 
with its smooth flowing line—replaces the straight pipe of ordinary sets. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 

#F-25, with 4 seats, above. 

9 high, 25’ long. Two arches of 3-1/2” standard 
steel pipe, 6’ apart at their base, long enough to be 
installed 3’ in concrete. Lacework of 2-3/8” standard 
steel pipe. Unit is furnished in two sections for 
assembly without welding. JACO oilless swing 
hangers, galvanized 3/16” chain, choice of swing 
seats. Fabricated of galvanized pipe, welds treated 
with zinc stick applied hot. Finish: Galvanized. May 
be painted by installation contractor if desired. 
#F-50, with 8 seats, below. 

12’ high, 50’ long. Furnished in two pre-fabricated 
sections; requires welding to install. Other specifica- 
tions are the same as #F-25. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON 
FANTASY EQUIPMENT 


The steel sections of Fantasy Equipment (except 
arch swings) are hot-dip galvanized after fabrica- 
tion, then carefully hand smoothed. This expensive 
process provides the best rust protection presently 
available and safe guards your investment in fine 
equipment. Paint as shown in the illustrations is 
applied at the factory over hot-dip galvanizing on 
the following items: Moon Rocket, Dragon, Merry 
Mackerel. Please refer to the specifications of each 
item for details of its finish. 

Complete installation instructions are furnished with 
every order. No welding is required to install any 
item except the 50’ arch swing #F-50. Sufficient 
length is allowed for installation in concrete; heights 
shown are after installation. Pipe used is new stand- 
ard weight, sizes given are outside diameter. 

All Fantasy Equipment is built with the fine work- 
manship and attention to detail that is traditional ; 
with Jamison. 


vamison MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


8800 SOUTH METTLER STREET 
LOS ANGELES 3, CALIFORNIA 
TELEPHONE PLeasant 3-2682 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
RECREATION AND 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Since © 1925 


Copyright 1961 Jamison Mfg. Co. 
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SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
SEND $1.00 FOR A SAMPLE SELECTION OF 3 ALL TIME FAVORITES TO: 


NATIONAL STUDIOS 42 west 4s Street New York City 


Natwnal’ 
9 / 
ojector-n lide acka Ay 
pr 
You simply can’t beat “sing-along” sessions when it comes to perking up group spirits! 
Now, National offers FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THESE LOW PRICES three outstanding 
“Projector-'n-slides” packages! Quantities are limited, however, so please place your 
order promptly! 
PACKAGE #1: 
Powerful Mansfitdd Projector pius 25 All-time song slides. 
Projector $44.88 
25 2”x2" slides @ BO 12.50 
$57.45 Value 
= You Pay $45.45 
SAVE $12.00 
Pp E #2: PACKAGE +3: 
jector Powerful Mansfield Projector 
ne id This is the Mansfield SKYLARK 300 Automatic All-time song slides. 
des. Projector. This compact unit is the culmination of plus, 100 
, modern styling and engineering. The excellent 
cicr $44.95 optical system incorporated in the “Skylark” gives Projector $44.95 
your pictures the snap and clarity necessary ‘ 
for real projection enjoyment. 300 watt Tru-Focus slides @ .50 $0.00 
lamp. F/3.5 ted lens. M | changer. Tilt 
& $69.95 Value controls, Turbo type fan impeller to insure maximum $94.95 Vai 
coolness at all times! 
Pay 5 You Pay $77.45 
: SAVE $15.00 SAVE $17.50 
Select The Siides You 
Prefer From This 
Star-Studded List! 
“Keep ‘em singing 
and you'll keep ‘em 
heppy!"’ Send for our 
Complete listing of 
Over 850 Song Slides. 
Ask for Brochure R. 
i. A Pretty Girl 171. Drifting @ Dreaming 356. Just a Song at Twilight 77. Put Your Arms Around Me 
i}, Alice Blue Gown 181. Easter Parade 358. K-k-k-Katy S7a, Shanty in Old Shanty Town 
22. Alouette 182. Bast Side, West Side 375. Let Me Call You Sweetheart 578. She'|l! Be Comin Round M. 
26. America the Beautiful 201. Five Feet Two 379. Let's Sing Like Birdies Sees Bhine on Harvest Moon 
- 40. April Showers 202. Plow Gently Sweet Afton 330. Let Rest World Go By See) @how Me Way to Go Home 
56. Baby Face 204. Por Me & My Gal 391. Litth Red Schoothouse 586, Silent Night 
60. Band Played On 207. . Frivolous Sai 395. Look for Silver Lining 594. Smil-> 
63. Battle Hymn Repuiiie 218. Girl of My Dreams 4\4. Man on Plying Trapeze G16) Spritigtime in the Rockies 
y 69. Beer Barrel Polia 221. Ged Bless America 420. Marching Along Together 629. Sweet Adeline 
E 74. Bells of St. May 259. Home on the Range 422. Margie Goo. Sweetheart of Sigma Chi 
79. Bicycle For Te 265. How Deep is the Ocean 433. Meet Me in St. Louis O04. Take Me Out to Ball Game 
100. Bye Bye Bluéaea 287. #0 Be with You in Apple B T 450. Moonlight 4 Roses 651. That Old Gang of Mine 
cht Silwery Moon See You is My Dreams 454. Moon over Miami 656. That's Peggy 0' Nei! 
105. Go Rolling Alone Old Cowhand 460. My Borsie 663. There's Long Long Trail 
113. Carolinaiia Morning 297. I'm Dreaming of White Xmas 473. My Wild Irish Rose 691. Till We Meet Again 
114. Carolint Moon 298. I"m Forever Blowing Bubbles 485. Oh Dem Golden Slippers 715. Wagon Wheels 
a 121. Chasia inbows 300. I'm Looking Over 4 Leaf Clover 492. Oh Susana 718, Wait Till Sun Shires Nellie 
E 129. Cleni 309. Iv My Merry Oldsmobile 494. Oh You Benutiful Doll 731. When Irish Eyes are Smiling 
j 150. Dasiiy 310.. Inthe Evening by Moonlight A497. Old Gray Ware 734. When I Lost You 
156. Dea rl 313. Im the Good Old Summertime 500. Qld MacDonald Hada Parm 742. When You Wore a Tulip 
159. Bee wt of Texa 331.. It's A Grand Old Flag 513. On the Road to Marslalay 749. Whiffenpoof Song 
163. <DR 337. Twe Been Working on RR 520. Pack Up Your Troubles 7$1.. Whistle While You Work 
167, DB Ms 341. TWant a Girl, etc. 524. Peg Of My Heart 760. Winter Wonderland 
178, jer ree 346. Wonder Who's Kissing Her Now 528. Polly Wolly Doodin 763. Yankee Doodle Dandy 
us Mii 348. ingle Bellis 532. Poor Butterfly 760. You're a Grand Old Fiag 


Save substantially with 
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3%x4— $1.50 EACH 
PARODIES. TONGUE-TWISTERS & GAGS. 


2x2 SLIDES ()ILLUSTRATED & COLORED $1.00 EACH 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


GREEN ACRES BOND ISSUE WINS IN NEW JERSEY. The Garden 
State has a good chance of continuing to be a flowering place. In the 
November election the $60,000,000 bond issue proposition passed by 
two to one. It will be spent for parks and recreation land. The National 
Recreation Association assisted actively in the campaign. 


San Francisco also reports success- 
ful passage of its $1,250,000 Fort Fun- 
ston bond issue by better than two to 
one. This saves a strip of coastal green- 
ery which had been threatened by sub- 


division. 


> THREE THOUSAND ACRES of recreation 
land have been acquired by the New 
York State Conservation Department 
with part of the proceeds of the $75,- 
000,000 bond issue authorized last year. 
Among the new tracts is a four hundred- 
acre site in the towns of Rockland and 
Neversink in Sullivan County. It will 
link two parcels of the Catskill Forest 
Preserve. 


> REVERSING A TREND: Both the Gover- 
nor of Florida and the mayor of New 
York City have taken steps to reserve 
realty for parks and recreation needs. 
Governor Farris Bryant has called a 
halt to the continuing sale of nearly 
fifty thousand acres of state-owned land 
and proposes to set it aside for public 
recreation uses. 

Mayor Robert F. Wagner has in- 
structed the New York City Planning 
Commission to make certain that city- 
owned land will not be put vp for pri- 
vate sale if there is any likelihood that 
the city will ever need it. Such land, 
says the recently re-elected mayor, 
should go into a proposed municipal 
land bank to provide small open spaces, 
plazas, squares, landscaped spots and 
sitting places. New York City is also 
moving to take advantage of the recent 
federal legislation providing grants of 
twenty to thirty percent of the cost of 
acquiring land for park and recreation 
purposes in urban areas. 


> THREE VETERAN PARK MEN have been 
named assistant directors in the Wash- 
ington office of the National Park Serv- 
ice in an effort to strengthen the organ- 
izational structure of the service to meet 
the rapidly increasing needs for parks 
and recreation areas. Manning the new 
posts are Daniel B. Beard, Ben H. 
Thompson, and A. Clark Stratton, in 
charge, respectively, of new program 
areas in public affairs, resource plan- 
ning, and design and construction. 


DeceMBeER, 1961 


> NEW PRESIDENT of the American In- 
stitute of Park Executives is Elo J. Ur- 
banovsky, head of the department of 
horticulture and park management at 
Texas Technological College. Conrad 
L. Wirth, director of the National Park 
Service, is the AIPE’s new vice-presi- 
dent. 


> Civic LEADER Charles Weissmann of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, former 
president of the Wyoming Valley Play- 
ground and Recreation Association, 
died recently at the age of seventy-three. 
He was the founder and former presi- 
dent and chairman of a chain of auto- 
mobile accessory stores. He had been 
pyre in many civic activities and 

ad been honored by a number of vet- 
erans’ groups for his contributions to 
the welfare of men who had been in the 
armed services. 


> Two LAY LEADERS in parks and rec- 
reation in the State of Washington were 
honored recently by the Washington 
State Recreation Society: Druggist 
John R. Vibber of Kennewick has long 
made parks and recreation his avoca- 
tion, He was a member of the Kenne- 
wick City Council’s parks committees 
when voters approved a $35,000 bond 
issue for a municipal swimming pool in 
1952 and has been a member of the 
Benton County Park Board since it be- 
gan in 1950. Also cited was Mrs. James 
F. Stewart of Tacoma, who has been a 
member of the Tacoma Metropolitan 
Park District’s Board of Park Commis- 
sioners for nine years and has played a 
leading part in five successful park and 
recreation bond campaigns. 


> RECREATION IS ITS BUSINESS, too, the 
federal Bureau of Land Management 
has come to realize. The bureau's re- 
cent decision to “think recreation” was 
announced by its director, Karl S. 
Landstrom at the annual meeting of the 
National Grazing Advisory Board. He 
reported that, although construction of 
campgrounds was already under way on 
bureau lands in Oregon, the agency 
faces a considerable task in attempting 
formal provision for recreation seekers 
on the public properties under its juris- 


diction due to lack of personnel and 
funds, 


> Human Ricuts Week — December 
10-16 — will commemorate two great 
milestones in human progress: the 
170th anniversary of our own American 
Bill of Rights and the thirteenth anni- 
versary of the adoption of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights by the 
United Nations. 


> No FOOL is Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart Udall who recently scaled Ja- 
pan’s Mt. Fujiyama while abroad for an 
international conference. The Japanese 
have a saying, “He who never in his 
lifetime climbs Fuji is a fool; he who 
climbs Fuji more than once is a greater 
fool.” 

The secretary also turned his atten- 
tion to a domestic peak, Mount Rainier, 
during a stay in Seattle for a White 
House Regional Conference. He sur- 
veyed a proposed site for possible new 
inn facilities within the national park. 


> Report OF THE FINDINGS of the na- 
tion-wide Survey of the Encroachment 
of Recreation and Park Lands and Wa- 
ters, conducted by a national commit- 
tee, has just been published under the 
title The Loss of Park and Recreation 
Land—Where We Stand and What to 
Do About It. Reports submitted by 130 
local and county park and recreation 
authorities indicated a total of 2,687 
acres lost at 259 of the 267 areas at 
which encroachments had been re- 
corded. The policy statement included 
in this publication offers every commu- 
nity a pattern for building a sound land 
protection and acquisition schedule into 
a community's priority program for 
growth and expansion. 

The survey was made by a joint com- 
mittee of the American Institute of Park 
Executives, the American Recreation 
Society, the National Conference on 
State Parks, and the National Recrea- 
tion Association. Donald F. Sinn, su- 
perintendent of the Flint, Michigan, 
Recreation and Park Board, served as 
national committee chairman and 
George D. Butler, of the NRA Research 
Department, served as research con- 
sultant. The report can be ordered from 
the AIPE, Ogelbay Park, Wheeling, 
West Virginia, at $1.00 per copy; or 
special discounts for bulk orders can be 
obtained by writing to the AIPE. 
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THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


> THE TREND TO AUTOMATION is of 
greatest concern to the economist and 
politician, declared Sir Hugh Taylor at 
the eleventh annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council on the Aging. Sir Hugh, 
who is dean emeritus of Princeton Uni- 
versity’s Graduate School and president 
of the Woodrow Wilson National Fel- 
lowship Foundation, envisages a “three- 
day working week with two shifts for 
continuously operating processes” en- 
gendering a need for “upgrading the 
opportunities for profitable use of lei- 
sure time.” 


> Want To sET uP an effective boating 
education program? The Outboard 
Boating Club of America is now making 
available to recreation directors, free of 
_ charge, outlines and materials for a 
; lesson course in the skills of boat- 
ing, adaptable to either dock-side or in- 
door presentation. The course kit con- 
sists of an instructor’s manual, scripts, 
posters, and materials on legal and 
safety requirements. A thirty-two page 
illustrated booklet to serve as a text for 
students, color motion pictures empha- 
sizing teaching points, and other sup- 
plementary materials are also available 
free of charge. Write to the OBC at 307 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1. 


> Tips ON TAKING PICTURES and enter- 
ing the 1962 Kodak High School Photo 
Awards are now available without 
charge to teenage photographers. The 
material includes Contest Clues, an i!- 
lustrated leaflet featuring a variety of 
suggestions for photographic subjects 
as well as techniques; the rules folder 
for entering the 1962 Awards which 
open January 1; and the catalog of 
prize-winning prints from the 1961 
competition (one of the prize-winners 
appeared on the cover of RECREATION, 
October 1961). Write to Kodak High 
0 Photo Awards, Rochester 4, New 
ork. 


> SoctaL vyNamiTe is building up in 
our large cities in the form of unem- 
ployed out-of-school youth, according 
to the latest Conant “report.” In his re- 
cent book, Slums and Suburbs, Dr. 
James B. Conant also declares, “Big 
cities need decentralization in order to 
bring the schools closer to the needs of 
the people in each neighborhood and to 
raake each school fit the local situation.” 


> FoLLow-vp on the resolutions adopt- 
ed at the 1960 White House Conference 
on Youth are reported in the bi-monthly 
Follow up Reporter, which is available 
upon request. The Reporter gives a 
state-by-state report on action taken. 
Available from the National Committee 
for Children and Youth, Inc., 1145 
age Street, N.W., Washington 6, 


> THE HIGH COST OF ROADSIDE LITTER 
is approaching the $2,000,000 mark in 
California, according to H. N. Bos- 
worth, associate landscape architect in 
the state Department of Public Works. 
Roadside cleanup expenditures have 
risen from $1,000,000 in 1958-59 to $1,- 
444,586 in 1959-60 and will approach 
the $1,750,000 for 1960-61. 


> ART IN EDUCATION, rehabilitation and 
psychotherapy constitutes the subject 
matter of a new quarterly, the Art Ther- 
apy Bulletin, whose first issue has just 
appeared. Editor Elinor Ulman is art 
therapist at the District of Columbia 
General Hospital and a member of the 
faculty of the Washington School of 
Psychiatry. Address: 634 A Street, S.E., 
Washington 3, D.C. Single copies, 
$1.00, annual subscription $3.00. 


> LICENSED HUNTERS totaled almost 
twelve million last year. The U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior reports that 
11,785,753 hunters in forty-six states 
purchased one or more licenses to hunt 
in 1960. While the number of licensed 
hunters is large, it cannot accurately re- 
flect the total number of persons who 
hunt because many are not required to 
purchase a license. According to figures 
recently released from the 1960 Na- 
tional Survey of Fishing and Hunting 
by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, there were 14,637,000 hunters 
in the United States during 1960, of 
whom 11,878,000 were licensed. The 
$60,981,203 outlay for hunting licenses, 
stamps, tags, and permits required by 
state fish and game departments was 
$3,170,000 more than the $57,811,192 
spent in 1959. 


> Comeback: The Story of a Handi- 
capped Boy’s Return to the Mainstream 
of Life, a new 28-minute, 16MM sound 
film, in technicolor, on therapeutic rec- 
reation is now available to professional 
and lay groups through Comeback, Inc., 
16 West 46th Street, New York 36. It 
shows how therapeutic recreation can 
contribute to the rehabilitation process. 


> AN ECUMENOPOLIS, or universal city, 
will engirdle the earth within a hundred 
years, predicted Dr. Constantine A. 
Doxiadis, architect and city planner 
from Athens, Greece, in address to the 
National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment. The ecumenopolis is 
now being created out of several chains 
of connected urban settlements growing 
simultaneously, such as the area from 


Boston south to Washington, D.C. 


> FoR BETTER MENTAL HEALTH this 
country needs more parks, bowling al- 
leys, shooting galleries, and better city 
planning, says noted psychiatrist Dr. 
Karl A. Menninger, chief of staff of the 
Menninger Foundation in Topeka, Kan- 
sas. Speaking at the annual convention 
of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion in Chicago, Dr. Menninger stated, 
“In my opinion, we must add [to the] 
proximity of cities larger wilderness or 
near-wilderness areas as essential to the 


mental health of both child and adult.” 


MEETINGS 


> THe 1962 NaTIONAL CoNnvENTION of 
the American Camping Association will 
be held at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, New 
York City, March 6-10, 1962. 


> More WATER FOR WATER SPORTS will 
be subject of the second annual confer- 
ence on Opening the Way to Water, to 
be held March 6-7, 1962, during the 
Chicago National Boat Show at Mc- 
Cormick Place. The conference will be 
sponsored jointly by the Outboard 
Boating Club of America and the Sport 
Fishing Institute. 


> ArrenTion, AQuaTic INSTRUCTORS: 
The 22nd Annual Women’s National 
Aquatic Forum offers opportunities to 
improve teaching techniques, swim- 
ming skills, and general aquatic abili- 
ties. The date: December 23-30. The 
place: Shamrock Isle Hotel and Cabana 
Club, Bal Harbour, Florida. 


A WIDER PERSPECTIVE 

... In my mind the primary values in recreation have to do with the broad- 
ening of the understanding of the world we live in. This is essentially an 
educational process and covers all fields of interest other than the particular 
interest which is associated with a man’s job. For the individual, the ob- 
jective should be to stimulate interest in all of the so-called cultural fields: 
music, arts, literature, politics, international affairs, every type of thing 
which will promote a wider perspective on life. 

Most adult recreation also involves the family unit and the training of 
the younger generation in learning more about life. This would range from 
sports to the study of natural history and all other phases which ordinarily 
are only appreciated in later years. I think the objectives of [recreation] 
should be directed toward the stimulation of interests in all of these areas. . . . 


H. E. WHITAKER 
Chairman 
The Mead Corporation 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


MY PHILOSOPHY OF RECREATION 


“We must examine our profession with a fearless mind” 


Sal J. Prezioso 


should be measured by 

what it does for people and the 
community. The primary concern of all 
recreation leaders should be: How Are 
People Using Their Free Time? It is 
our responsibility, as recreation leaders, 
to continually explore and expose the 


talents, habits, attitudes, needs, and in- 
terests of people. It is essential that we do so in order to 
properly determine the type of activities and facilities to 
he sponsored and administered. Unfortunately, many of our 
leaders are primarily concerned with providing a “smorgas- 
hord of activities” without regard to quality and purpose. 

Recreation philosophy is almost meaningless not only to 
citizens in general but to many of the recreation leaders for 
whom it is intended. People are not aware of what recrea- 
neither do they care. All they want 
is fun and relaxation. The byproducts are for the profes- 


tion does or is doing 


sionals to worry about. In any successful enterprise there 
must be a guiding philosophy behind actual day-to-day op- 
erations. This is especially so in recreation; without it our 
programs are worthless. 

If we were to ask ourselves the question, “What do peo- 
ple want out of life?” | would venture to say that the answer 
generally would be, “Health, happiness. prosperity, love. 
and an opportunity to serve and contribute to the general 
welfare of our families and communities.” 

Religion, education, recreation, and work together make 
up the greater components of life. Aside from the many 
general byproducts that accrue from recreation—such as 
health and happiness, satisfaction, relaxation, and renewed 
spirii—it is my sincere belief that recreation, if properly 
administered, can shape the lives and personalities of peo- 
ple: that it provides opportunities for self-expression and 
leadership: and that it is the best laboratory and tool in 
this democracy of ours to better group relations and com- 
munity welfare. Recreation helps people find themselves 
and adjust to life situations. Recreation, through its varied 
programs and social relationships, can well assist in min- 
imizing fears and finding answers. Bringing people together 
from all walks of life. in various recreation settings, provides 
the framework for meeting the future with greater confi- 
dence. 

\s we explore the happenings of the last decade or two 
of living. we find that our population is different. Its age 
has changed and so have the needs, interests, habits and 


Dr. PREZIOSO is superintendent of the Westchester County. 
Vew ) ork, Recreation Commission. 
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attitudes of the people. Two age groups—the very young 
and the very old—are growing more rapidly than the rest 
of the population. These are precisely the age groups which 
should be consuming the largest share of our attention. Un- 
fortunately, many of us are behind the times in this regard. 

More than this, the very texture of our society is different 
today than a decade ago and it will continually change. Our 
cities are growing. By 1970, almost three-fourths of us will 
be living in sprawling complexes of city and suburb. The 
supercity will strain the political and administrative ma- 
chinery designed for bygone days of the rural majority. 
It poses complicated problems for recreation in terms of 


patterns of service. 


CF VERY DESIGN of living has changed in the last two 
decades, and will continue to change. The family econ- 
omy will be different; its members better educated and more 
aware, among other things, of the values of recreation. Their 
expectations will be higher, including adequate and appro- 
priate recreation on the list of basic rights. 

Within the recreation profession itself there have been, 
and will continue to be, changes no less profound than those 
in the world around us. We must examine our profession 
with a fearless mind; we must think critically, experiment 
courageously, and change constructively to keep apace of 
our fast-changing times. 

A program of recreation can be measured best against 
five criteria: 

e The aims and policies of the managing authorities. 

e The adequacy of the appropriation of funds. 

e The quality and adequacy of the professional staff. 

e The quality and adequacy of the recreation facilities pro- 
vided, and 

The quality of programs. 

The backbone of a recreation department is its profes- 

sional staff. A superior staff creates a superior recreation 


system, and a superior recreation system creates superior 
recreation leaders. Herein lies the answer to the meeting 
of the present and future needs of our society. 

I believe that every citizen should have the opportunity 
to benefit from the creative aspects of recreation to the ex- 
tent of his ability and participate in programs of a socially 
accepted nature. Our programs must be purposeful and 
meaningful and aimed toward not only developing the in- 
dividual but contributing to the general welfare of our so- 
ciety. This nation of ours will be a happier one, and better 
prepared physically, mentally, and emotionally to face life’s 
situations with renewed confidence if we do the job re- 
quired of us. # 
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Above left, admiring the view across the Detroit River are, 
seated, Dr. Janet R. McLean, assistant professor of recrea- 
tion, Indiana University, and Dr. Donald P. Kent, special 
assistant for aging to the U.S. Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Standing, left to right, are Ben H. 
Thompson, chief, Division of Recreation Resource Planning, 
National Park Service; Arthur Williams, associate executive 
director, National Recreation Association; Joseph Prender- 
gast, NRA executive director; Mrs. A. O. Brungardt, state 
director of recreation, Montpelier, Vermont; Jean Maxwell, 
consultant on social, educational, and recreational opportuni- 
ties for older people, National Council on the Aging; and Dr. 
Harold D. Meyer, chairman, recreation curriculum, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. Above, left to right, R. Foster Blais- 
dell makes a point to William Frederickson, Jr., Joseph Pren- 
dergast, Ray Butler, and Tom Lantz. Left, a bouncy demon- 
stration of a Philippine Bamboo Dance at the international 
session on “Play Is Fun for Everyone Around the World.” 


The 43rd National Recreation 
Congress — In Brief 


toward a strong emphasis on recreation responsibilities 


Everything tended 


in the national picture— 


ROM THE OPENING session Sunday 
evening to the closing session 


Thursday morning, the 43rd Na- 


tional Recreation Congress was packed 
with people, ideas, information, and ac- 
tivities. A spirit of serious application 
and purpose, though typical of Recrea- 


tion Congresses through the years, 


seemed to be “bustin’ out all over” 
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like June in the song from Carousel, the 
Rodgers and Hammerstein production 
put on by the Detroit Parks and Recrea- 
tion Department on Tuesday evening. 

Meetings, with pre-Congress excep- 
tions, were held in fabulous Cobo Hall 
—spacious new building along the De- 
troit River—which could have accom- 
modated several conventions at once, 


with plenty of room for all. After dele- 
gates found their way around, mapped 
out the shortest distances between two 
points, and abandoned city shoes for 
loafers, it was wonderful. For the first 
time in many years they were not trip- 
ping over each other, and meetings 
could spread out comfortably even 
though attendance was larger than ever 
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before. The last total count was approx- 
imately 2, 265 assorted recreation rep- 
leaders; 
board and commission members; gov- 


resentatives — professional 


ernment representatives; recreation di- 
rectors of the armed forces, hospitals, 
churches, other public and private agen- 
cies and institutions; exhibitors; wives; 
and distinguished guests from other, 
related fields. 

The Congress this year was cospon- 
sored by the National Recreation As- 
sociation and the American Recreation 
Society, with the cooperation of the 
Detroit Department of Parks and Rec- 
reation, the Recreation Association of 
Michigan, and the Federation of Na- 
tional Professional Organizations for 
Recreation. 


ee THE Congress there was 
an awareness that the recreation 
field is facing one of the greatest chal- 
lenges of its existence—recreation in 
relation to today’s new era of leisure 
and quest for peace, and its implications 
to the nation. Evident everywhere was 
the earnest searching for the best pos- 
sible ways of meeting this, and realiza- 
tion of the seriousness of its responsi- 
bilities in the changing national picture. 

Speakers at the general sessions also 
seemed strongly agreed on the growing 


RY 


Mrs. Joseph Prendergast manned | the 
booth for the Mary Quirk Memorial 
Fund, in honor of the National Recrea- 
tion Association district executive secre- 
tary (see RECREATION, September, 1961). 
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importance of recreation in the Ameri- 
can picture, its inevitable influence on 
the citizens of our nation. The new 
leisure-recreation concept was ably out- 
lined by Dan Dodson of New York Uni- 
versity in his keynote challenge, “The 
Dynamics of Programing,” at the spe- 
cial session on Monday morning. It was 
picked up and applied to a variety of 
topics in succeeding sessions. “Can we 
take this growing leisure and create a 
civilization which will flower in greater 
beauty and excellence than has ever 
been dreamed?” he asked. (See Rec- 
ATION, November 1961, Pages 448, 
5-6.) 


Spee WEEK STARTED with the opening 

general session on Sunday evening, 
with Joseph Prendergast, chairman of 
the Congress Policy Committee, pre- 
siding. Greetings were extended to all 
delegates by the mayor of Detroit, the 
Honorable Louis C. Miriani. Receipt of 
the letter to the Congress from President 
Kennedy was announced by Mr. Pren- 
dergast. It said, in part, “It is signifi- 
cant that you should be meeting at a 
time referred to by Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart L. Udall as the ‘quiet 
crisis.’ This administration is actively 
leading a massive and sustained na- 
tional conservation effort to save—while 
there is yet time—the few remaining 
extensive segments of our rapidly dis- 
appearing shorelines and wilderness 
areas. It is our purpose to encourage 
state and local governments in the 
timely acquisition of vitally needed 
open space for parks and recreation 
areas.” 

Martin S. Hayden, editor of the De- 
troit News, addressing the opening ses- 
sion on the Congress theme, “Recrea- 
tion in a Mobile America,” pointed out 
the changes wrought in American so- 
ciety of automation and mass produc- 
tion, and said that recreation leaders 
are “the vitamin pills of American life.” 
He told them that their job is one of en- 
riching lives, strengthening bodies, and 
stimulating minds. 


— RECREATION LEADERS must face 
up to their role in the shaping of 
men’s leisure tastes, interests, and pur- 
suits in a new era was voiced by UAW 
Vice-President Leonard Woodcock, 
speaking for UAW President Walter 


Reuther. He said, in part, “We cannot 
achieve full values of leisure in the same 


‘country with a widening wasteland of 


enforced idleness and abused or unused 
economic potential. Wc can have more 
time on our hands than we know what 
to do with, and all that such a state of 
affairs would imply for the national 
character. . . . Or we can deliberately 
seek the golden mean of material and 
human resources wisely used both in 
work and leisure, through both private 
and public programs, toward the end of 
improving the quality of our national 
life and working purposefully toward 
the ordering of a more sane peace and 
a more harmonious world community.” 


Donald J. Pizzimenti, American 
Management Association lecturer and 
personnel specialist for the Detroit Edi- 
son Company, told the Congress that 
good people are the key to good per- 
formance and outlined techniques of 
helping staff develop their fullest po- 
tential. 

Sharing the honors as guest speakers 
at other general sessions, were Secre- 
tary Udall (see Recreation, November 
1961); Dr. Theodore Forbes, director 
of health, physical education and rec- 
reation for the President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness; and Dr. Donald P. Kent, 
special assistant for aging, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Dr. Forbes asked for more emphasis in 
recreation programs on physical ac- 
tivities and promised wholehearted na- 
tional backing for any program of “fit- 
ness through fun.” 

Dr. Kent, speaking on “The Chal- 
lenges of Leisure for the Aging Popu- 
lation,” proposed a “National Volun- 
tary Service Corps” to provide satisfy- 
ing opportunities for older persons to 
make themselves useful to the com- 
munity—a sort of Youth Corps in re- 
verse. He stated that after sixty-five, 
most persons spend fourteen years in 
retirement, and that these years should 
be filled with self-respecting activities 
to replace some of the values derived 
from work—that is, usefulness, produc- 
tivity and associations. 

A surprise address given at the gen- 
eral session on Wednesday by Governor 
John B. Swainson of Michigan was wel- 
come indeed. He told the inspiring story 
of the broad objectives of Michigan’s 
recreation policy (see RECREATION, No- 
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vember 1961). 


tinuing governmental responsibility di- 


“Recreation is a con- 


rectly associated with the public wel- 
fare,” he said. “As such, the adequacy. 
quality, and continuity of the recrea- 
tion programs and opportunities pro- 
vided at all governmental levels should 
be supported and advanced by profes- 
sional leadership through use of public 
and other supplemental funds made 
available for public use.” 


om MEETINGS included a colorful 

international meeting, “Play Is Fun 
for Everyone Around the World.” or- 
ganized by Dr. Elmer A. Scholer of the 
State University of Iowa, with the as- 
sistance of student advisors, which in- 
cluded a lively demonstration of dances 
from different lands. The demonstra- 
tion workshop for recreation board and 
commission members was noteworthy 
for its fresh approach. This was organ- 
ized and chaired by Dr. Frank L. Ok- 
tavec of Wayne State University, De- 
troit, and was a demonstration of a type 
of workshop originally set up by Dr. 
Oktavec and Clarence Brewer, retired 
field representative of the National 
Recreation Association, and tested over 
a period of three years. It proved to be 
very successful, and it has been sug- 
gested that this pattern be followed at 
the Congress another year. 

Also worthy of special mention was 
the meeting on “Communication: A 
Two-Way Street,” planned and chaired 
by jay Ver Lee, superintendent of rec- 
reation, Oakland, California. This 
dealt with the establishing of proper 
channels for communication “from the 
top-down, bottem-up, and outward.” 
The “Dynamics of Programing in 
Armed Forces Settings,” chaired by 
Colonel Arden Lewis, Special Services 
officer, Headquarters, Sixth U.S. Army. 
Presidio of San Francisco, had large 
attendance, lively participation, excel- 
lent speakers: Dr. Armond H. Seidler. 
director of health, physical education 
and recreation at the University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque; and Major Gen- 
eral Harold C. Donnelly, commander. 
Field Command, Defense Atomic Sup- 
port Agency, Sandia Base, Albuquer- 
que. 

The session on the “Dynamics of Pro- 
graming in Therapeutic Settings,” was 


addressed by Dr. Edith Ball, associate 
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professor, Schoo! of Education, New 
York University; Dr. Thomas A. Petty, 
clinical associate professor of psychia- 
try, Wayne State University College of 
Medicine; and Dr. H. Douglas Sessoms. 
assistant chairman, recreation curricu- 
lum, University of North Carolina. 

The excellent demonstrations con- 
the 
“Recreation Arts and Crafts Program.” 
Robert Banister, staff arts 


ducted in three-hour session on 
chaired by 
and crafts director. Headquarters Fif- 
teenth Air (SAC). March Air 


Force Base, were jam 


Force 
California, 
packed. They covered “Creative Cer- 
amics” by Johnell Crimen, post crafts 
director, Fort Bliss, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia Dudley, staff arts and crafts direc- 
tor, Headquarters, Eighth Air Force 
(SAC); “Creative Graphics” by Mr. 
Banister. and Peter Walker, special field 
representative, National Recreation As- 
sociation; and “Creative Leather” by 
Gordon West, staff crafts director, Spe- 
cial Services Section, Headquarters. 
Fourth United States Army, Fort Sam 


Houston, Texas. 


— RECREATION LEADER in the 

country owed it to himself and 
to his community to be present at the 
Congress this year in order to re- 
late his program and services to the 
wider national picture and the tre- 
mendous national job to be done. 
A National Congress is a threshold, a 
doorway to growth. If you did not 
attend the meeting in Detroit, do not 
fail to come to the 44th National 
Recreation Congress in Philadelphia, 
September 30-October 5, 1962. 
Watch RECREATION Magazine for an- 


nouncements. 


AMONG special meetings 
were the annual National Recrea- 
tion Association and American Recrea- 
tion Society Luncheons. At the former. 
Howard Crowell, general superintend- 
ent of the Detroit Parks and Recreation 
Department, received a citation for out- 
standing services to the field of recrea- 
tion from James H. Evans of New York. 
chairman of the Board of the Associa- 
tion, in appreciation of Mr. Crowell’s 
wholehearted cooperation with those 
responsible for the annual gathering. 
Mr. Prendergast reported on the 


progress of a series of discussions he- 
ing conducted by the National Recrea- 
tion Association for Life Magazine, un- 
der a public-service grant (see RECREA- 
TION, September, Page 363). Its object 
is to determine the National Purpose 
of America; and results will be sum- 
marized next spring and presented to 
governmental authorities including the 
President of the United States. Such 
discussions are considered by the As- 
sociation as an excellent use of leisure 
in the public interest. 

Mr. Evans also took advantage of the 
presence of R. Foster Blaisdell. presi- 
dent of the American Recreation So- 
ciety, at the next table as a special guest 
of the Association, to extend through 
him an invitation of the Association's 
Board of Directors for a joint meeting 
with the officers of the American Rec- 
reation Society at some mutually con- 
venient time. 

In addressing the American Recrea- 
tion Society luncheon the next day, its 
new president, William Frederickson. 
followed this up by referring to frag- 
mentation in the recreation field. saying. 
“We have not yet developed working 
relationships based on mutual trust and 
confidence among our organizations 
and a sense of common cause. This it 
will be my purpose to foster.” Among 
the ARS citations and awards presented. 
one went to Joseph Prendergast “in 
recognition of exceptional service to 
his fellowmen through the medium of 
recreation.” Others receiving citations 
were Reynold E. 
Evans-Burbridge, and Ruth McIntire: 


Carlson. Miriam 
fellow awards went to Dorothea Lensch. 
Dorothy Taaffe. and Beverly Sheffield. 


F eine THE MANY other distinguished 
participants in the Congress pro- 
gram were: Earl Bachman. recreation 
U.S. 


Forest Service, San Francisco; Stanley 


consultant, California Region. 
Michaels, president, American Camp- 
ing Association, Martinsville, Indiana: 
Reba Taylor. chief, Service Club Sec- 
tion, Special Activities Division. Head- 
quarters USAREUR; Richard F. Heu- 
eli, managing director, United Com- 
munity Services of Metropolitan De- 
troit; Emeric Kurtagh, executive di- 
rector. Neighborhood Service Organi- 
zation, Detroit: John F. Holland. ex- 
ecutive director, Metropolitan Advisory 
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Committee for Retarded Children, De- 
troit: Charles W. Swineford. executive 
secretary, Northeastern Branch, YMCA, 
Detroit; Jean Maxwell, consultant on 
social, educational, and recreation op- 
portunities for older people. National 
Council on Aging, New York; Justin 
Morrill, 


United 


associate executive director. 
New 


York; Ben Thompson, chief, Division 


Service Organizations, 
of Recreation Resource Planning, Na- 
tional Park Service, Washington; Dud- 
ley C. Bayliss, chief of parkways, Na- 
tional Park Service; Justin Cline, ex- 
ecutive director, American Youth Hos- 
tels. Inc., New York; Matt C. Huppuch, 
chief of project management, Corps of 
Engineers, Washington; Alex Pilch. di- 
rector of research and information. 
Dearborn, Michigan: William T. Da- 
vies. program planning consultant, Of- 
fice of Vocational Rehabilitation, Wash- 
ington; Olga Madar, director of recre- 
ation, UAW, Detroit; Dr. Robert C. 
Hoover, chairman, Department of Ur- 
ban Planning, Wayne State University: 
Willard D. Cheek, senior research phys- 
icist, General Motors Research Labora- 
tories, Detroit (see also Page 518); 
Paul M. Reid, executive director, De- 
troit Metropolitan Area Regional Plan- 
ning Commission; Jac E. Cropley. di- 
rector of recreation, Atomic Energy of 
Canada, Ltd., Chalk River, Ontario; Dr. 
Cecil P. Collins, Research Officer, Cana- 
dian Education Association, Toronto; 
and many others. 


and 


Dance on Wednesday evening was 


ALL-ConGreEss Banquet 
the really dress-up occasion of the week. 
and had a very large attendance. Ches- 
ter V. Pellegrin, president of the Detroit 
Park and Recreation Commission pre- 
sided, Father Clement H. Kern, pastor 
of Holy Trinity Roman Catholic Church, 
Detroit, gave the invocation. Introduc- 
tions were made musically by Don 
Large and the Honeybees, a singing 
group from Detroit. The big event of 
the evening was the address by Secre- 
tary Udall on “The Role of the Federal 
Government in the Field of Recreation” 
(see RecrEATION, November 1961). 
Mr. Udall met and personally chatted 
with the many recreation individuals 
who crowded around him afterwards. 
Another gala highlight of the evening 
programs was the beautiful presenta- 
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tion of Rodgers and Hammerstein’s 
Carousel, which was especially staged 
for the Congress in the luxurious Ford 
Auditorium on Tuesday. It featured a 
company of 150 singers, actors, dancers 
—members of the Detroit Civic Center 
Chorus and Civic Center Children’s 
Chorus. Tickets to this event were dis- 
tributed to registered delegates free of 
charge. Not only was this terrific en- 
tertainment but, done with taste and 
color, it illustrated what a recreation de- 
partment can do in providing a quality 
program. 


H™ THE Saturday and Sunday be- 
fore the opening of the Congress. 
the Sixth Annual Institute in Recreation 
Administration, conducted by the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, again 
oversubscribed its quota of one hun- 
dred executives. There is always a full 
registration and waiting line for this 
extremely popular series of training 
sessions organized and directed by W. 
C. Sutherland, head of NRA’s Recrea- 
tion Personnel Service. Speaking on the 
theme “Budget and Finance for Recrea- 
tion Services,” leading Detroit experts 
in municipal finance contributing to the 
program were Walter Laidlaw, execu- 
tive vice-president, United Foundation; 
David B. Addy, Detroit auditor gen- 
eral; and Edward Nowak, budget direc- 
tor. Among other institute speakers 
were John H. Huss, executive director. 
International City Managers Associa- 
tion: Theodore R. Deppe. associate pro- 
fessor of recreation, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington; George Hjelte, gen- 
eral manager. Department of Parks and 
Recreation, Los Angeles; and Arthur 
Williams, NRA associate director. Ed- 
ward McGowan, first deputy superin- 
tendent of the Detroit Department of 
Parks and Recreation, was a member of 
the planning committee for the Institute. 

Mr. Prendergast opened the Institute 
and spoke on “Recreation’s Part in the 
National Economy.” He pointed out 
that, in the midst of our affluent society. 
millions of Americans—more than one- 
third of the nation—still require special 
attention because of low income and 
lack of education. Thirty-five percent 
of all American families have incomes 
under $4,000 a year before taxes. “No 
city in the country today is spending 
what it should to provide the creative 


services and opportunities for this 
thirty-five percent.” he said, and pre- 
dicted that the $6.00 annual per capita 
expenditure which the NRA has been 
suggesting as a guide to city spending 
for recreation must be revised. “Pre- 
liminary figures for the 1962 Recrea- 
tion and Parks Yearbook, compiled by 
the Association, show a marked increase 
in spending, by cities of all sizes.” he 
stated. 


W" ES OF DELEGATES had their own 
headquarters in Cobo Hall and a 
coffee hour every morning at 9:30. 
Here they assembled to get acquainted 
and to discuss plans for the week. An 
exciting program had been set up by a 
local committee cochaired by Mrs. Te- 
resa Wagner, director of special activi- 
ties (retired), and Barbara Tait. assist- 
ant district supervisor. both of the De- 
troit Parks and Recreation Department. 
It included tours of Belle Isle, Detroit’s 
new Civic Center, nearby Canada, 
Northland Shopping Center, one of the 
world’s largest, with lunch and a fash- 


ion show at Stouffer's. 


_ AREA for commercial exhibits, 
spaciously laid out and boasting 
a beautiful park and a Cracker Barrel 
Corner, was situated more or less in the 
center of the Congress and offered a 
convenient gathering place this year. 
New faces were in evidence among the 
exhibitors, bearing witness to the fact 
that more and more manufacturers are 
moving into the booming recreation 
equipment When 
through the area to greet old friends, 


market. strolling 
examine all that is new in equipment 
or to keep an appointment, one was apt 
to see some venturesome soul soaring 
aloft on a trampoline or coasting down 
the aisle on a new pair of roller skates. 
Other activities of one kind or another 
were going on all the time, with testing, 
demonstrating of equipment for fenc- 
ing, golf, and so on. Also, in a special 
demonstration area, with bleachers pro- 
vided for footsore spectators, the De- 
troit Parks and Recreation Department 
presented some of their program activi- 
ties, among them a boys’ band concert, 
a fencing exhibit, square dancing and 
roller skating for retarded children. As 
an additional drawing card, the area 
boasted quite a number of places where 
one could sit down! + 
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ANTIDOTE FOR 


Without pride of achievement, the golden years lack luster... 


Here are some suggestions for satisfying 


program activities in the institution or club 


Carol Lucas, Ed.D. 


HE VOLUNTEER WAS DISCOURAGED 
—and frustrated. She had been 
visiting the home for the aged 

regularly to direct a program of recrea- 
tion activities. She had worked hard; 
but something obviously was wrong. 
Fewer and fewer of the residents par- 
ticipated in her activities. Strange! The 
more she tried to wheedle them into 
taking part in games or craft projects. 
the more stubborn they became. 

She was about to abandon the idea 
of serving as a volunteer which, origin- 
ally, she had found so intriguing. Then. 
one day, a friend stopped by and in- 
sisted that she come over and initiate a 
new Ping-pong table. The volunteer 
had never become adept at Ping-pong 
and did not enjoy the game so she 
begged off, but her friend kept insist- 
ing. “Come on” she pleaded, “just one 
game—you might find it’s fun if you'll 
just try it.” 

Suddenly the volunteer knew exactly 
what was wrong with her recreation 
program at the home. No wonder the 
residents rejected her entreaties! She 
had not been concerned with their likes 
or dislikes, their physical capabilities. 
their whims—to be honest, she had 
been trying to get them to do what she 
wanted. 

This volunteer, sadly enough, is not 
unique. Many of us forget, or perhaps 
have not yet learned, that recreation 
cannot be superimposed on any indi- 
vidual, old or young. It cannot be 
planned for him. It must be planned 


with him. Effective recreation pro- 


Dr. Lucas is instructor in recreation 
for the aging, ill and handicapped at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and is currently working on a special 
pilot project in gerontology. 
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grams for senior citizens, like other 
recreation programs, do not just hap- 
pen. 

Every leader, however wise and won- 
derful, needs a wealth of material on 
which to draw. Program possibilities 
for senior citizens fall, generally speak- 
ing, into five categories: social activi- 
ties; religious, educational, and service 
projects; and activities in the arts. 


Inclusion of everyone in some activ- 
ity—those confined to wheelchairs and 
even beds, as well as the healthy, vigor- 
ous ones—is of primary importance in 
planning recreation programs. In any 
group there are likely to be some who 
say they are not interested in, and do 
not wish to participate in, recreation 
activities, but often this simply indi- 
cates they lack confidence to try. Pa- 
tience, understanding, and imagination 
on the part of the director or leader 
frequently can build up the confidence 
of the reluctant individual to the point 
where he ends up running the show. 

Card games, dancing, puzzles, dra- 
matics—all are enjoyed by most older 
people, and in most instances these ac- 
tivities can be adapted to permit the 
handicapped to enjoy them too. There 
are talented people in every community 
who are happy to entertain others if 
they are sought out and their services 
requested. There is one home where the 
residents are entertained regularly by 
a trained dog act and frequently by 
local instrumentalists, a magician, and 
several choral groups. 

Many of us tend to develop our own 
special rut in which we find it comfort- 
able to operate. We repeat certain ac- 
tivities week after week because it is 
easier for us. But, in planning recrea- 
tion, as in all other areas of life, variety 
is a necessary spice. Perhaps a quick 


rundown of some program possibilities 
will prove helpful to those who have 
little chance for shop-talk with others 
similarly occupied. 

Social activities can encompass an 
endless list of things that people find 
entertaining, but experience reveals 
that senior citizens prefer simple things 
done with sincerity and graciousness. 
For example, most homes and clubs 
make quite an event of a monthly birth- 
day party when all the birthdays fall- 
ing within that month are celebrated. 
These parties are gala occasions, not 
only for the birthday celebrants but for 
all participants who contribute to the 
affair by making favors, cards, and sim- 
ple remembrances in craft sessions. 


Religious activities provide great 
comfort for older people. Whether 
they are residents in a home or not. 
senior citizens should be encouraged 
to continue their church affiliations. 
The religious counseling and personal 
attention of a regular visiting chaplain 
in a home often forms the basis of good 
adjustment to group living. Weekly 
hymn-sings, Bible study groups, prayer 
meetings have great appeal for the eld- 
erly and often are a source of inner 
strength and peace of mind they can 
find through no other channel. 


Educational activities, for 
alert people, are stimulating and satis- 


fying. The very fact that the elderly 


many 


are continuing the learning process 
makes them feel they are still a part of 
the mainstream of life, as they can and 
should be. Stagnation is one of the 
greatest threats as years increase and 
activity decreases. In any home or 
club there are likely to be some senior 
citizens who need and thoroughly en- 
joy educational films, lectures, and 


group discussions led by various out- 
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side authorities. Trips to museums and 
art galleries, tours through newspaper 
plants or radio-TV stations, or other 
interesting establishments in your com- 
munity may prove extremely popular 
and rewarding. 


Service projects may be even more 
effective in combating the sense of re- 
jection and uselessness elderly people 
are likely to develop. Your group, 
whether in a home or a club, might 
participate in local fund-raising drives 
by helping to stuff and stamp envelopes 
or doing other simple chores in their 
own quarters. One year, as a Christ- 
mas project, seventeen homes made 321 
toys for children being cared for by 
the Foster Home Division of the New 
York City Welfare Department. Resi- 
dents of the homes worked on this proj- 
ect for at least six months, and the fact 
that they were helping to make Christ- 
mas a happy day for unfortunate 
youngsters gave them a tremendous 
feeling of being needed, of making an 
important contribution to the life 
around them. 


Activities related to arts are extreme- 
ly important for older people and must 
be included in any comprehensive rec- 
reation program. Through these ac- 
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Above, the satisfaction of creativity is impor- 
tant for older people to release tensions. Left, 
a wood carver is absorbed in a project during 
an overnight camping excursion arranged for 


a group of senior citizens in Wichita, Kansas. 


tivities, possibly more than through any 
other channel, the individual has an 
opportunity to express himself, to re- 
lease pent-up emotions — whatever 
they may be. Bottled-up emotions, 
whether they be in the nature of an- 
xiety or self-pity, resentment, or what- 
ever, are the source of many tensions 
and much unhappiness. 

Music, writing, simple arts and 
crafts provide wonderfully effective 
outlets. Music is used as a kind of 
therapy in many hospitals, with great 
success, for even the very sick can en- 
joy a certain amount of participation— 
a foot keeps time under a blanket, a 
cane taps the floor. Recently, in a home 
for the chronically ill and aged, a 
seemingly listless old lady, bent dou- 
ble with arthritis, sat in her wheelchair 
during a music-therapy session, obli- 
vious to the scene around her until a 
certain hymn was played—suddenly 
she straightened up and joined in the 
singing. 

For those who can or want to learn 
to use their hands, there is an almost 
unlimited choice of activities—for the 
bedbound and handicapped, as well as 
for the healthier older person. After 
experimenting, they may find their in- 
terest lies in painting, modeling, or 


weaving; or in collecting items vary- 
ing from cigar wrappers to fans or 
whatever they fancy. 

Some are intrigued by the prospect 
of selling their handiwork for the bene- 
fit of a pet charity, for pin money, or 
for a special treat for the entire group. 
Church bazaars offer excellent outlets 
for articles made by senior citizens. 
Hopefully, the time will come when 
each church bazaar will highlight use- 
ful and well-designed items that have 
been produced by elderly people—rec- 
reation leaders in this field can help 
to make it come soon. 

There are few people, regardless of 
age or handicap, who cannot do some- 
thing well enough to be proud of it. It 
is the business of the leader working 
with the aging to find out what that 
something is. For, without pride of 
achievement, without the satisfaction of 
creativity, the golden years become 
tragically tarnished. Margaret Mead, 
noted anthropologist, has declared: “It 
is utterly false and cruelly arbitrary to 
put all the learning into childhood, all 
the work into middle age, and all the 
regrets into old age.” May we add... 
it is also unnecessary? You who are 
concerned with recreation for senior 
citizens can make it untrue. + 
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The Theater 


as leacher 


This address to the recent American Educational Theater 
Conference in New York City speaks forcefully to 
recreation leaders as well——in relation to the performing 


arts in recreation 


Abraham Ribicoff 


ii IS LEGEND ... 
that the god of 
all the arts once 
whispered into the 
ear of young Ed- 
win Booth and... 


said: “I shall give 


you hunger. and 
pain. and sleepless nights. Also beauty 
and satisfactions known to few and 
glimpses of the heavenly life. None of 
these you shall have continually and of 
their coming and going you shall not 
be foretold.” 

You whose work is in the theater 
and the introduction of young people 
to the theater 
sleepless nights, as well as the satisfac- 


you have known the 


tions and “glimpses of the heavenly 
life” your art offers. 

You will appreciate the answer one 
of my favorite critics gave me the other 
day when I asked him why he prefers 
the theater to the rest of his amusement- 
page beat. “That’s simple.” he said. 
“In television, the people are dimin- 
ished. They are thumbsized. In the 
movies, the people are enlarged. 
They're bigger than I am. But in the 
theater. the people are just my size. 
When I watch them. I can even forget 
where I am.” 

How right he is. Other art forms 
can be wonderful indeed. But the thea- 
ter mirrors life in scale. In the theater. 
you can lean forward for fear you will 
miss something—you are drawn ahead 
Mr. Ripicorr is U.S. Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. This 
material is taken from the Congres- 
sional Record—Appendix of Septem- 


ber 12, 1961. 
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you are carried out of your seat by 
the live people on the stage. . . . 

The best plays are more than diver- 
sions. They are great teachers. They 
convince us that what is happening on 
the stage—however far removed in time 
or in geography—is not very different 
from what is happening in our hearts 
and in our everyday lives. And so we 
learn from them. 

You [leaders in the theater] know 
the effect such plays have on an audi- 
ence. You know too the hunger that 
audiences have for the theater—the 
theater that delights the eye and ear and 
enriches the mind and heart. If anyone 
doubted this hunger for a minute—and 
we in public life frequently hear the 
excuse that the public isn’t ready for or 
doesn’t appreciate this or that fine art 

such doubts should have been erased 
by the long queues that formed this 
summer to see Much Ado About Noth- 
ing in Central Park [New York City]. 


Yours is a tremendous opportunity. 
More of our youngsters are enjoying 
college and university education than 
ever before. In the next year their num- 
bers will, we all hope, increase even 
further. Community theater and chil- 
dren’s theater groups mushroom across 
the land... . 


y OUR FIRST CHALLENGE is to teach so 
creatively, so imaginatively, that 

you will convey the best of our drama- 
tic heritage, experience, and taste to a 
new generation. and to adults as well 
that you will strengthen the ties that 
bind our civilization to the great civil- 


izations of the past... . 


Asked what the theater had given 
him, the actor, Howard Lindsay, an- 
swered: “It has been my education. 


Where else could I have traveled so far? 
I have been in the streets of Corinth 
when Jason and Medea were throwing 
harsh words at each other. I was at 
Aulis when the Greek fleet sailed to 
Troy. I was in Mycenae when Orestes 
came back to kill his mother Clytem- 
nestra. I have been in the drawing 
rooms of Lady and Lord Windermere 
of London. And I shouldn’t forget to 
say, | have ridden into Western towns 
with the James brothers. Where else 
could I have done things like that?” . . . 

Can you leaders of the theater take 
and further 


your students to these 
places? Can you give them the sense 
of continuity, the depth and breadth of 
vision that a deep knowledge of your 
art conveys? 

Can you give them something more? 
Many of our young people have lost the 
satisfaction of the craftsmen of old— 
the satisfaction of doing a job care- 
fully and lovingly—the fulfillment of 
work well done. They go to school— 


they eraduate—they get jobs to support 
themselves and their families. 

You can help them find this satisfac- 
tion. For the theater is a place where 
people share responsibility —- where 
they have such fun that they even for- 
get they are learning and working. If 
you give this experience to youngsters 
and to amateur community players, you 
will truly have taught well, you will 
have strengthened the ties that bind 
human beings, one with another. 


have a further responsibility— 
a further challenge. It lies waiting 
to be seized. There are only, I am told, 
about seventy thousand commercial 
theater seats available to the public in 
the United States. Some thirty thou- 
sand of these are in New York City, 
and their number is diminishing. There 
are many reasons for this—you are all 
aware of the problem. 

... Americans want to go to the thea- 
ter. They flock to see great plays. When 
stripped of its social pretensions 
what Professor Eric Bentley calls its 
“amazingly upper class mores and ex- 
traordinarily inconvenient prices and 
schedules” — the theater is a tremen- 


dously popular attraction. Professor 
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Demonstration given at the recent 
American Educational Theater Confer- 
ence illustrates the use of creative dra- 
matics to develop greater freedom and 
creativity in children. Here, teenagers 
in front of an imaginary mirror are act- 
ing out how to get ready for a date. 
These young thespians are from the 
Children’s Center for the Creative Arts, 
Adelphi College, Garden City, New 
York. (Photograph by Ruth Klinger) 


Bentley speaks of the “social appara- 
tus” that used to stand between the pub- 
lic and the enjoyment of good music. 
“Opera and symphony,” he says, “were 
addressed to dowagers. The working- 
man didn’t have the right clothes for 
the occasion, or the right accent, or the 
right kind of chitchat. Invited to a con- 
cert he could hardly be expected not to 
feel a pariah. Much the same is true 
of theater.” 

He goes on to point out that in the 
cultural revolution that is underway all 
over the world, the theater could play 
a leading part because it is “more ac- 
cessible to the new untrained audiences 
than perhaps any other high art what- 
soever.” * * * And this fact “gives it a 
certain responsibility.” * * * 

The word educate comes from the 
Latin verb “lead out.” This is what you 
can do—lead people out of themselves 
and into the common meeting place— 
where they can share their art with 
others. Your theater groups do not ful- 
fill their purpose if they confine them- 
selves to a series of exercises—if they 
do not reach all the audiences that are 
anxious to be reached... . 


7 ST AS IT PLAYS A ROLE in bridging 
the gap between different segments 
and groups and countries in our soci- 
ety, the theater can play an important 
role in bridging the gap between what 
A 
tures.” We are all concerned about the 


Snow has called “the two cul- 


wall that divides the humanities from 
the ever-expanding physical sciences. 
We are all anxious to do what we can 
to further our scientific achievements. 
We are not “antiscientists,” ‘who de- 
plore the discoveries of science in favor 
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of the beauties of the arts. Far from it. 
We know there is great beauty as well 
as hope in the giant revolution which 


has taken place in man’s knowledge of 
himself and of the world. 

But we know that 
act constructively, we must tap our 


if we are to 


magnificent artistic resources imagina- 
tively and diligently. A broad and deep 
awareness of the arts enriches the sci- 
entist as well as the nonscientist and is 
indispensable to the full life of all man- 
kind. 


W' LIVE TODAY in one of the crucial 
eras of world history. The im- 
pact of man’s new power upon man him- 
self is the stuff of real drama—-and 
through drama as well as other arts 
could man better understand his place 
in the new world he is creating. There 
has never been a time when interest in 
the arts at the seat of government has 
been so high. The Kennedy administra- 
tion would like to see the establishment 
of a National Advisory Council on the 
Arts—a group of eminent citizens from 
the arts whose duty it would be to cul- 
tivate and encourage our artistic re- 
sources and heritage. 

The council would recommend ways 
to maintain and increase the cultural 
resources of the United States; propose 
methods to encourage private initiative 
in the arts; cooperate with local, state, 
and federal departments and agencies 
to foster artistic and cultural endeavors 
and the use of the arts in the best inter- 
ests of the nation; and strive to stimu- 
late greater appreciation of the arts by 
our citizens. Further, it could act as a 
coordinating group between private 
and governmental activities in the arts, 


pointing out where it believes official 
encouragement might be helpful, yet al- 
ways sensitive to the need for the fullést 
possible freedom of creativity. 

For in fostering and encouraging the 
arts, we must have it strictly understood 
that the government cannot and does 
not wish to speak through the arts. The 
arts must be free and not an official 
mouthpiece. A play is not a state paper. 
The only test for an actor or a director 
or a painter or a musician should be 
the excellence of his endeavor before 
the judgment of his peers. 


TI THIS CRUCIAL MOMENT when the 

currents of history are swift and 
changing, we who bear the responsibil- 
ity of government seek to build. We 
know that the old ways alone will not 
do—that we must seek new ways and 
find new means. And all segments of 
American society are responding. Each 
is examining its role and its potential. 
Each is dedicating itself to constructive 
action for the common good. 

I ask you [ whose work is in the arts | 
only to do your test, to achieve the high 
levels that you yourselves value, and to 
inspire in your students an appreciation 
of the enduring and the beautiful. I ask 
you to strive to reflect the times in 
which we live—to understand them— 
to teach from them—to improve upon 
them. We must work to make our arts 
so rich—so exciting—so inventive— 
that they mirror our life together as did 
the arts of the Greeks and of the Eliza- 
bethan Age. 

Then we will have met our challenge. 
Then we will have done our part to 
strengthen the human bond. + 
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A key address from the 43rd National Recreation Congress 


RECREATION, 
and SCIENCE 


Willard D. Cheek 


Y EXPERIENCE with recreation di- 
rectors has been that they, and 
their work, are as organized 

and systematized as any branch of 
physics or mathematics that I have ever 
taught. In fact, most science educators 
could learn a great deal from the gen- 
eral truths and laws exemplified by rec- 
reation activities. For instance, if a 
twelve-year-old boy is capable of run- 
ning the one hundred yard dash in ten 
seconds, no recreation director would 
have the audacity to say: “Now, look 
here young man, you can’t do that. You 
haven’t had our prerequisite courses 
one and two on the one hundred dash. 
or even our basic fast-walking course.” 
However, if a twelve-year-old boy can 
understand calculus in the sixth grade 
there isn’t one school in a hundred who 
will let him run the course. Yet we say 
in this country that every child has the 
opportunity to do the very best he can 
with his mind and his body—no holds 
barred. Recreation directors need to 
give a few speeches to our scientists 
and educators. They can learn a great 
deal from the recreation field. 

The prestige of science has risen to 
such a level that it is now hoped by 
some groups—even a few recreation di- 
rectors—that the scientist has a “magic 
salve” that will heal their wounds or at 
least improve their complexion. Unfor- 
tunately, such a salve does not exist. 
Webster defines science as “. 
lated knowledge systematized and for- 
mulated with reference to the discovery 
of general truths or the operation of 
general laws.” Science is not confined 


accumu- 


Dr. CHEEK is senior research physicist 
of the research laboratories at General 
Motors Corporation in Detroit. He pre- 
sented this material at the Congress ses- 
sion on “Progress in Research.” 
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to just mathematics, chemistry, and 
physics. Recreation directors are sci- 
entists, too, if they are carrying on their 
work in an organized, systematized, and 
self-disciplined manner. If you are rest- 
less, concerned people searching for un- 
derstanding, people dissatisfied with the 
recreation programs in your communi- 
ties, but people who are able and willing 
to do something about it, then you are 
as important to the welfare of this coun- 
try as any group of scientists. 


L ET’S ASK OURSELVES a question or 
two. What is it that separates the 
organized, systematized people from 
those who are not? What brings suc- 
cess to one man and mediocrity or fail- 
ure to his brother? How shall we make 
our strength count most in this world 
of effort? I believe the one thing that 
makes a more useful to the 
world, that makes the most of any man, 


person 


_ is creativity; tne ability, the willingness 


to get ideas and the courage to do some- 
thing with them. 

How can we be creative? To be crea- 
tive we must first be sensitive to the 
problems about us. We must keep in 
mind that everything and anything can 
be improved. Nothing is ever as well 
done as it could be. This applies to 
recreation as well as to mathematics: 
it applies to getting along with other 
people, as well as getting other people 
to cooperate with us. In every situation 
we meet, no matter how many times we 
have handled it before, an opportunity 
exists to find a way to do it better. 


i BE CREATIVE we must obtain many 
ideas. Idea fluency is one of the 
keys to creativity. There are oftentimes 
many right answers to the same prob- 
lem; just as there are many right an- 


swers to the design of automobiles. 
However, to find the best idea requires 
the sifting of many ideas; the more 
ideas, the better the chance of finding 
the best one. Get as many different ap- 
proaches as possible, don’t worry about 
whether they are good or not in the be- 
ginning; each succeeding idea may 
bring you nearer to the best solution. 

We need to remind ourselves that 
some of our best ideas come to us quite 
unexpectedly. The controlled fusion 
reaction was first conceived during a 
casual luncheon conversation and the 
rudiments of its operation recorded on 
a tablecloth. So be prepared at all times 
to record your ideas; keep a file of your 
notes along with newspaper and maga- 
zine clippings on articles and books and 
refer to them often. Whatever system 
you devise for recording your ideas, re- 
member that the objective is to enable 
you to quickly gather everything you 
have seen, read, heard, or experienced 
on a problem when you need it. 


is the secret weapon, the 

“magic salve” of the scientists. The 
good ones are not only thinkers, but 
doers. They have problem sensitivity ; 
they gather lots of ideas and place them 
in a retrievable form; they constantly, 
incessantly challenge the obvious; they 
preach and practice that everything and 
anything can be improved. 

Let us also consider attitudes—atti- 
tudes toward problems. If we are not 
born with problems—physical, mental 
or economical—we very quickly create 
them. We work vigorously and indus- 
triously to obtain an education and win 
the confidence of others so we can take 
on problems. However, when we finally 
arrive and are given problems to solve. 
we too often hide our faces and are fear- 
ful; we tend to rationalize and pretend 
that these problems and our work are 
unimportant. The future of this great 
nation, and all of the free world, rests 
in the hands of trained men and women 
like ourselves. We dare not hide our 
faces and be fearful, we must endeavor 
to solve each problem as it is presented 
to us. We must feel our work is the 
most important work to be done, and 
worthy of our utmost devotion. + 
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Marion Clawson 


pare bring people to parks; un- 
fortunately, all too often they take 
land away from parks. To park and 
recreation specialists, in fact, the mod- 
ern highway is the great monster which 
devours their children. All too often 
parks and playgrounds lie astride the 
most logical routes, if only physical con- 
ditions are considered. And, all too often, highway planners 
regard an unbuilt-upon park or playground as though it 
were, in fact, unused, and hence logically available for high- 
way use. 

The fact is that parks and playgrounds produce large 
direct values. The fact that most of them are available free 
or for charges much less than their full value masks their 


full economic significance. Such measurements as have been 
made suggest that the larger suburban and closer state parks 
may well produce direct net incomes attributable to the land 
and other resources of $1,000 or more per acre annually. 
In-city parks and playgrounds, usually used more inten- 
sively, probably produce much greater values. But these 
direct values are only a small part of the economic worth 
of parks and playgrounds. 

One indispensable hallmark of a desirable residential area 
or urban community is its parks and playgrounds; without 
them, the value of all property declines or fails to reach its 
potential. It is hard to measure the amount of this ‘effect, 
especially as it applies to a single dwelling or neighborhood; 
but it seems clear there is a high correlation between ade- 
quacy of parks and playgrounds on the one hand and the 
values of property in the community on the other. It is note- 
worthy that most slum clearance projects establish, or re- 
establish, at least some park and playground area, even on 
the very high-priced land with which they are concerned. 


a PLANNERS would do well to consider in the fu- 
ture the values of park and playground areas more 
seriously than they seem to have done in the past. Highway 
planners and engineers cannot afford to seem in neglect or 
indifference of recreation values; to do so would alienate 
Dr. CLawson is director of the Land Use and Management 
Program of Resources for the Future, Washington, D.C. 
This material is adapted from a speech given at the 1961 
Meeting of the Highway Research Board, Washington, D.C. 
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HIGHWAYS and 
PARKS 


large segments of the professional and general publics. A 
little advance consultation and a little more willingness to 
listen to the viewpoints of park and recreation specialists 
and enthusiasts would go far toward reducing the almost 
universal resentment among such groups toward highway 
specialists. 

Today’s highways are better suited to moving cattle to 
market than to moving people for recreation. The modern 
highway, especially the modern superhighway, is an elegant 
means of moving goods and people physically; the curves 
are smooth, the road surface is supersmooth, stoppages are 
at a minimum, and maximum distances can be traversed in 
minimum time. But they are also completely devoid of in- 
tellectual stimulation or emotional content. The astronauts 
who’ must some day travel for days on end through space 
with nothing to do and with only the most limited physical 
movements would do well to train by long superhighway 
trips, where the conditions are remarkably similar. The 
view is monotonously bland; the driver can do nothing but 
drive, and the passengers can do little more. The radio of- 
fers weak escape. But the travel is often a major part, 
time-wise, of the whole recreation experience. When my 
family and I had a five-week vacation camping in the West 
last summer, we spent almost two weeks of it on the road, 
to and from—two weeks of largely nothingness. The boys 
could read books and work crossword puzzles about half as 
well as they could have in their own rooms at home. . 


At STRETCH of America has unique natural resources, 
unique history, significant present culture and econ- 
omy. Why cannot some of this be brought to travellers? 
Some, of course, enjoy the nothingness of highway travel, 
but others would genuinely appreciate an opportunity for 
intellectual refreshment, if not solid meat. 

The average urban dweller of today knows remarkably 
little about the rural landscape he sees. He may not know 
one farm crop from another; he will almost surely fail to 
distinguish a highly improved farm pasture from nonde- 
script weeds and grass. He may not know one kind or breed 
of farm livestock from another. Land forms and features, 
such as moraines, escarpments, rivers, lakes, and the like, 
may have little meaning for him. He may be able to dis- 
tinguish a steel mill from an oil refinery, but he is most un- 
likely to know why gas may be flared from either. Unless 

Continued on Page 528 
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LOCAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Elvira Delany 


CALIFORNIA. Complete facilities for training under- 


water divers are included in the $850,000 aquatorium in 


the city of Commerce. The pool will open with a big splash 
~——a four-day aquatic spectacular—December 6-10. More 
than twelve feet deep at its east end. the pool has an under- 
water observation room where instructors can study the 
progress of swimmers and high divers as well as underwater 
divers. However, the instructor doesn’t need to use sign 
language to communicate with his student: an underwater 
sound system with four special speakers in the pool allows 
direct contact with the student at all times. A smaller pool. 
36’-by-60’, has a maximum depth of five feet, but a special 
control allows the level to be quickly lowered for use by 
smaller children. 

Instead of featuring a large and often little-used gym- 
nasium as the key building of this recreation complex. 
Mayor Maurice Quigley. former recreation director Jay 
Guler, and the Commerce City Council concentrated on the 
development of a pair of swimming pools. While the gym- 
nasium is still there. reduced to a more appropriate and 
functional size for physical conditioning activities. the aqua- 
torium is the point of interest. In addition to dressing 
roéms, there are meeting rooms, a large kitchen capable of 
feeding 120 at a sit-down dinner. a refreshment building. 
and the adjacent gymnasium. Also adjoining the aquato- 
rium are children’s supervised play areas that include a 
small wading pool for toddlers. 

Glass, steel, aluminum, and brick combine to give the 


aquatorium an indoor-outdoor effect. Floor-to-ceiling glass 


doors and walls provide daytime lighting on three sides. to- 


gether with forty-eight skylights in the ceiling. Four roof 
hatches, operated electrically, 18’-by-40’, further add to the 
indoor-outdoor charm. Doors of the north and west wall 
also lift up to open the entire side of the patio. 

To prevent the serious corrosion which often occurs from 
effects of chlorine-laden moisture on metals and paints of 
indoor swimming pools, the architects, Hunter and Bene- 
dict. have designed a continuous stainless steel duct, 477 
feet in length, located at the ceiling near the exterior walls 
from which tempered air will be directed downward over the 
glass walls. Exhaust will be through perimeter floor ducts 
to the outside. The big pool will use 220,000 gallons of 
water, while the training pool has 70.000 gallons. 


FLORIDA. The State Road Department has constructed 
twenty-four boat ramps during the last eighteen months. 
increasing the statewide total of these public facilities to 
ninety-seven. The department initiated. its boat ramp pro- 
gram in 1945 but it never approached the construction pace 
set during the last year and a half when one-fourth of the 
existing total were built. This accelerated construction pace 
was prompted by the adoption of a “Wayside Park and 
Boat Ramp” policy by the road board in November of 1959. 

The growing trend in Florida toward the use of small 
portable boats increased the demand for sites to launch this 
fleet of privately owned craft and the rising popularity of 
water skiing and skin-diving augmented the need for these 
public facilities. The road board policy provides for con- 
struction of adequate launching facilities and spells out re- 
strictions governing such construction. The restrictions are 
governed by existing right-of-way policies, funds available 
for such projects, and the desire to avoid competition with 
commercial facilities already available. 

In addition to the ever-increasing number of boat launch- 
ing sites, the road department has continued to expand its 
network of over two hundred wayside parks. These road- 
side rest and picnic areas have become increasingly popular 
with the millions of tourists who visit the state each year. 
Many of them are built in conjunction with the boat ramps 
to provide access to Florida’s thousands of rivers, lakes. and 
inland waterways. 

e The state is now developing Falling Waters State Park. 
south of Chipley. The park’s major attraction will be an 
impressive waterfall. 


KENTUCKY. Park acquisition is progressing rapidly in 
Jefferson County which recently acquired eighty acres of 
parkland adjoining a ninety-acre lake. The park will in- 
clude a twenty-acre wooded tract on one side of McNeely 
Lake and sixty acres on the other side. By the end of 196] 
Jefferson County will have acquired more than three thou- 
sand acres of parkland. This will complete a chain of parks 
extending from one end of the county to the other. The 
county has started development of four-hundred acre Long 
Run Park and has also bought the home of George Rogers 
Clark, the founder of Louisville, to preserve as a shrine. 
The state will share in the $250.000 cost of the 156-year-old 
home and the fifty-five acres surrounding it. 
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MARYLAND. Another large facility that can be used for 
roller skating as well as gym activities is part of the new 
$150,000 youth center building in Greenbelt. The large 
room, 85’-by-58’, accommodates basketball, volleyball, bad- 
minton, large dances, and other activities. The lounge is 
28’-by-15’ and is used for table tennis, record hops, and 
dropin activities for the teenagers after school. These two 
rooms are also connected to the gym by a large sliding door 
which is opened to use on festive occasions with a large 
attendance. The building also houses the offices of the rec- 
reation department and two arts-and-crafts rooms, 14’-by- 
2’ each. A sound system can accommodate taped roller- 
skating music in the gym, while at the same time platters 
for a record hop are spinning in the general-purpose room. 
The center also includes a director’s office with a snack bar 
All of the building, with 


It overlooks 


that opens onto the lounge area. 
the exception of the gym, is air conditioned. 
the athletic fields on one side (a baseball field, football field, 
and a lighted softball diamond) with the community swim- 
ming pool on the other side. Funds for construction were 
raised by a voter referendum in 1959, The operation of the 
center is incorporated in the general tax fund under the 


recreation department. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. The state is busily developing a 300- 
acre site at Otter Lake in Greenfield. Work is expected to 
he completed for the park to open on July 1, 1962. Green- 
field State Park is expected to become one of the largest 
multiple-use units in the state park system. About $98.000 
has been expended for acquisition of land and $10,000 for 
forest improvement from funds made available by a special 
appropriation of the 1957 legislature for a Monadnock Re- 
gion state park. 

e The state has also approved a Department of Resources 
and Economic Development, which will include a Division 
of Parks. This move abolished the state’s Planning and 
Development. Forestry, and Recreation Commissions. 


NEW JERSEY. The U.S. Defense Department has leased 
to the state a 460-acre site on Sandy Hook Peninsula (sec 
RecREATION, October 1961, Page 398) for public recreation 
use. The Defense Department has also indicated that it will 
turn over the entire 1,600-acre peninsula to the state as soon 
as national defense permits. The northern end of the hook 
is now occupied by Fort Hancock, an important radar and 
missile installation. 

e A 353.000 bond issue is being spent on recreation im- 
provements in Paterson. In addition, the city has just been 
given an area in an urban-renewal development totaling 
ninety-thousand square feet. A bond issue of approximately 
$150.000 will be issued to develop this tract. 


NEW MEXICO. An animated beaver, complete with an 
electronically activated sound track and a log to chew on 
isn't talking, welcomes visitors to the “smallest 
national forest.” Dedicated in October, the pint-sized (114 - 
acre) Beaver National Forest, planned as an educationai 
exhibit. is located at Ghost Ranch Museum on the old Piedra 


Lubre Spanish Land Grant in New Mexico, sixty-five miles 


when he 
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northwest of Santa Fe. In addition to the “talking beaver,” 
the forest offers seventeen life-like replicas of people, domes- 
tic animals, and wildlife enjoying and using its resources. 
From a central location the beaver directs the visitors’ at- 
tention to the forest and explains how the forests are truly 
“lands of many uses.” As official multiple-use tour guide, 
the beaver points out the grazing sheep in an aspen meadow 
and cattle on the range, a wild turkey hen in the protective 
shadow of a pine, and the doe and her fawn who are brows- 
ing close by a fourteen-foot fire tower manned by a forest 
guard. 

The forest sounds and appropriate music increase the rap- 
port between the visitor and the miniature forest. The fig- 
ures of campers, picnickers, and a fisherman come alive 
for those who have ever walked along a wilderness trail or 
enjoyed the many other forms of recreation found in Na- 
tional Forest playgrounds. After museum visitors have lis- 
tened to “Mr. Beaver,” they can enjoy the real thing on the 
nearby Carson and Santa Fe National Forests. 


NEW YORK. The American Zionist Youth Commission 
plans to double the size of its coeducational national camp 
at Highland, near Port Jervis, by the construction of a new 
junior division camp for 250 eight-to-fourteen-year-old boys 
and girls and fifty counsellors. The new camp will be the 
junior division of 100-acre Camp Tel Yehudah, accommo- 
dating 250 fourteen-to-eighteen-year-old boys and girls, who 
come from all parts of the United States and some foreign 
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_ glass playground equipment will be installed on the play- 


countries. An exchange program brings a group of Boy and 
Girl Scouta from Israel each summer. The Israeli Boy Scouts 
participate in events at the nearby Ten Mile River Camp 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 

The largest building will be the two-story recreation- 

dining hall. This will be an elongated 64’-by-92’ hexagon, 
deliberately designed to inspire thoughts of the Bible ark. 
Laminatéd beam and column construction will make possi- 
ble completely open areas on both floors, with open sides 
screened. French door-type panels may be closed to keep 
out rain and winds. The second floor also will have clere- 
story windows of Barclite, a translucent plastic. A wide 
porch will run around five sides of the building and empha- 
size the ark concept. Storage and utility rooms will be in 
the basement. The ground floor will be the dining hall for 
three hundred persons and the second floor will be a recrea- 
tion room large enough for three junior-size basketball 
courts, as well as a 16’-by-40’ stage at one end. The new 
camp will be ready for use next summer. 
e The annual report of the Schenectady Department of 
Parks and Recreation reveals an impressive list of major 
improvements completed during the past year and an equal- 
ly impressive list of improvements scheduled for 1961. De- 
velopment during the past year included a new boathouse 
and concrete dock at Central Park; twelve new tennis courts 
on the site of a former baseball field; twenty-six floodlights, 
consisting of 3900 watts, installed in the city museum build- 
ing in an attempt to curb vandalism in the playground area; 
a new Western area adjacent to the miniature train area at 
Central Park, consisting of log cabins and a fort gate. 

The department brought in two boxcar loads of sea sand 
from New Jersey for the swimming and wading beaches at 
Central and Steimetz Parks. Some forty tons were placed 
on each beach. The recreation area adjacent to the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce baseball field had its high crown 
removed through bulldozing and grading. Some eight hun- 
dred cubic yards of black loam and seed was put in, so that 
grass was grown by November, and this field is now being 
used for archery. Nearly fifty new rose gardens were added 
to Central Park during the summer. New roses added in- 
cluded some 359 specimens of all colors, some twenty-one 
rose trees, and 111 old-fashioned roses for which a new sec- 
tion of Central Park was opened. During 1961 new fiber- 


grounds and the outlet at Steimetz Park lake will be com- 
pletely filled in for a parking area. Also to be filled in is 
the Central Park lagoon outlet. Ballfields will be built on 
the Lennox Road old quarry area. 

e A $500,000 park in Nassau County, on a 100-acre site in 
Wantagh, is under construction and scheduled for comple- 
tion in 1962. A large picnic area, walks, playgrounds, ball- 
fields, a marina, parking facilities, and the eventual im- 
provement of the waterfront for bathing are planned for 
the park. 

e Among the urban renewal projects in the works in Buf- 
falo is a massive lakefront development. Plans call for con- 
struction of a mile-and-a-half drive; a thirty-acre, man-made 
island with an amphitheater and a restaurant; public and 
private boating facilities for more than a thousand craft. 


A. FOSTER BLAISDELL 
1912-1961 


FosTER BLAISDELL, immediate 

e past-President of the American 
Recreation Society, died of a heart at- 
tack on October 29th at his home in To- 
peka, Kansas. This news will come as a 
great shock to his many friends every- 
where, as it has to those in the Ameri- 
can Recreation Society and the National 
Recreation Association, with whom he has worked so closely. 


Foster Blaisdell, at 49, was in the prime of life. His fine 
concept of public service and his devotion to the recreation 
field motivated his professional life during the thirty-one 
years in which he served the recreation movement. His flair 
for leadership was reflected by his effective presidency of 
the American Recreation Society this past year and by the 
fact that in earlier years he had served as president of the 
Texas Recreation Society and the North Carolina Recreation 
Society, as chairman of the Southern District Advisory Com- 
mittee of the National Recreation Association, and as presi- 
dent or chairman of other important bodies in the field of 
recreation. Always deeply interested in aquatics, he gave 
generously of himself in that field through official responsi- 
bilities under the Amateur Athletic Union of the United 
States of which he was an honorary life member. 


Mr. Blaisdell’s ability as a skillful and competent admin- 
istrator advanced the cause of recreation in each of the cities 
in which he served, including Waco and Tyler, Texas; Char- 
lotte, North Carolina; and Topeka, Kansas. Thirteen years 
ago he served for a period of months as Southern District 
representative for the National Recreation Association but. 
preferring administrative work and less travel, returned to 
the field of his choice at Charlotte. This gave him more time 
with Mrs. Blaisdell and their three children and more time 
for one of his favorite hobbies—home gardening. 

Having been a long time supporter of the National Rec- 
reation Association and the American Recreation Society. 
Foster did much in his recent official capacities to enhance 
the level of common understanding and accord between 
these bodies. The whole recreation movement should be 
grateful for the life and service of this dedicated man. 


JosEPH PRENDERGAST, Executive Director 
National Recreation Association 
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Ww I GO INTO MY GARDEN with a spade, and dig 
a bed, I feel such an exhilaration and health that 
I discover that I have been defrauding myself all this 
time in letting others do for me what I should have done 
with my own hands.—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
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TIC-TAC-TOE with an Adult Twist 


Glenn G. Dahlem 


NE OF THE FINEST pencil-and-paper recreation activities 
O is the old standby tic-tac-toe. This game has one draw- 
back, however, and that is that games betweens experienced, 
seasoned players are apt to result in ties. This fact has lim- 
ited the game’s usefulness, and, because of this, it is played 
more by younger children than by older persons. 

It is possible, however, to change tic-tac-toe into a more 
involved game without destroying its essential character- 
istics. This tends to introduce strategical considerations, 
makes games longer and forces players to do some serious 
thinking before making their moves. 

In order to adapt tic-tac-toe to adult play, an extra verti- 
cal and an extra horizontal bar are added to the traditional 
playing area, increasing the number of possible playing 
squares from nine to sixteen. A scoreboard for X’s and O's 
is drawn next to the playing area, since points are scored 
in the modified version. 


one for each row of three, two for each row of four (a row 
‘of four is nothing more than two rows of three, sharing two 
marks incommon). Vertical, horizontal, and diagonal rows 
are possible for scoring, as in regular tic-tac-toe. The player 


" with the most points when the playing area is filled is the 


winner. 

Strategical considerations in the modified game are both 
offensive and defensive, as each player must plan his scor- 
ing strategy carefully, but must also try to stop his opponent 
from scoring. The illustrations show a move-by-move break- 
down of an hypothetical game and are intended to demon- 
strate a typical game situation. + 
Mr. DaHLeM is interested in the cultural anthropology of 
athletics and recreation with particular emphasis on games. 
See his “Games of the Hands,” Recreation, January 1960. 


X begins the yame, 1 2 3 + 
but, unlike regular tic- x v4 x x % « 
tac-toe, he takes two Oo 
moves in one turn. O x ° xIO 
follows, and he, too, is 
allowed two moves. X x10 x10 
then takes his next two 
moves, O his, and so on, x vil Xx X xii ss xiii 
until each has had four re) x | oll oll 
turns, and the sixteen x 
square playing area is OloOlx!a 
filled. Points are scored, 0 
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teaching 
the 
child 


Although written for parents this article is full 


of tips for the recreation leader. Be sure 
that your groups have good equipment and 


professional help—for fun and safety 


To loosen up stiff legs, 
teach the child to 
“galaende” over a bump. 
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Barbara Jane Thoren 


0 YOU'D LIKE your child to ski... 
“ to learn to love the sting of icy air 

caught in the first breath on an 
incredibly beautiful white morning . . . 
to capture, early in life, the feeling of 
keen pleasure in controlled and disci- 
plined technique? If so, this is what 
to do. 

First of all, the child should be taught 
professionally or by an expert acquaint- 
ance or member of your ski club. As 
soon as you have taken the preliminary 
steps described below, turn him over 
to an instructor—you ll never regret it. 

The ideal age for a child to start for- 
mal lessons is a mature five or an aver- 
age six years—physically coordinated 
enough to be able to catch a ball and 
throw it back and mentally mature 
enough to be away from parents with 


equanimity. He should not be forced. 


Condensed with permission from Ski- 
ing News Magazine. Mrs. THOREN is a 
certified Canadian instructor who for 
several years has headed the children’s 
ski classes in Real Charette’s Snow Fa- 


gle Ski School. 
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To help him gain the feeling of move- 
ment on skis, parents can watch him 
walk across the snow on flat ground, 
and take him between their legs down 
short, shallow hills on little skis—this 
as soon as he is able to walk steadily. 
Because poles can turn into weapons. 
they should not be given to him until 
he is sure of his movements on skis. 
and under close supervision. 

Never take a child dressed in rubber 
boots and leather bindings to an in- 
structor. This kind of equipment defies 
instruction, and invites twisted ankles. 

Because skis and boots must fit well 
for best results, equipment should be 
considered carefully. It is wise to buy 
or rent the child’s gear at a reputable 
ski shop, and to take someone who 
knows equipment along with you. If 
boots can be bought to fit well over two 
pairs of fairly heavy socks, they can be 
used for the next year or two over thin- 
ner socks or one pair. Boots are nct 
fitted like a shoe; they are laced with 
the heel on the ground, the toe in the 
air, pushing the heel of the foot back 
into the heel of the boot. Therefore. 
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ideally, the sizing is about one smaller 
than for an ordinary shoe. It is impor- 
tant that they give strong support from 
the base of the heel to above the ankle 
bones, and that they are narrow enough 
to allow the child to feel the edge of 
his ski. In other words, when he bends 
his ankle sideways, the ski should be 
edged accordingly. 

The skis need not be expensive, but 
should be well designed, coated with 
plastic or varnish, with a plastic base 
and steel edges. No consideration 
should ever be given to buying a ski 
without steel edges, regardless of age 
of child or snow conditions. For a per- 
fect length, the ski tip should come to 
the base of the thumb as the child 
stands, reaching upward as far as he 
can. Poles should be light, reaching 
from floor to armpit. In choosing equip- 


ment, the largest problem is the con- 
tinual, fast growth of the child. In 
many areas, or among groups of fam- 
ilies, there are equipment pools for local 
distribution of outgrown but still use- 
able boots, skis and poles of variable 
sizing. However, if one of these pools 


Nothing improves and disciplines a 
child’s skiing like slalom. It teaches 
quick reactions. lightness, and rhythm. 


For the most part, group lessons are 
best. The child will thrive under the 


fun of being with others his own age. 


To teach the child the feeling of move- 
ment on skis, try holding him in front 
of you like this on a gentle slope. 
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or a good rental shop is not available, 
size of equipment can be flexible, within 
limits. Provided the boots give the sup- 
port described above through wearing 
no more than three pair of medium- 
weight socks, or two pair of heavy 
socks, they can be the same size as the 
ordinary shoe, or a size larger, and still 
be effective. Skis can reach to the up- 
wardly extended fingertips of the child, 
and will still be maneueverable. Poles 
may be shoulder height to allow for 
growth, if necessary. 

It is definitely wise to fit the child 
to a safety binding, which is checked 
for adjustment every time he puts on 
his skis. It is also very important that 
he have a “safety strap,” a leather strap 
or cord attaching the ski binding to the 
ski boot. This is to prevent the ski from 
flying off down the hill if the safety 
binding should release the boot from 
the ski. 


Before Formal Lessons: 


A child has a wonderful advantage. 
when he is mature enough to be put into 
a class and has been prepared well be- 
fore hand. A way to spark his interest 
may be to appeal subtly to his love of 


sliding down hills, down bannisters, 
over polished floors and patches of ice. 

Show him how you slide on skis. 
Let him trying sitting on one, and then 
go careening down a terrace. (It is 
wise not to keep a sled or toboggan 
around the house, as it tends to be a 
counterattraction.) Then put him on 
his own skis, and he'll try to stand up 
and slide. He'll probably love falling 
into the snowdrifts, so this won't deter 
him from trying again. 

Take him where he can see other 
children his own size and age going 
down the hills, and let him see how 
much fun they are having. Should a 
child become discouraged from too 
many falls, try holding him in front of 
you with his skis between yours, while 
you slide down a gentle slope. Then, 
when you're almost stopped, but stil! 
have a little momentum, let him go on 
alone, without disturbing his position 
as you let go. Almost inevitably, he'll 
fall, but for a moment or two, he will 
feel himself’ standing up and sliding 
alone. There should be as little physical 
contact as possible between teacher and 
pupil, however, as the child must gain 
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confidence on his own. It cannot be 
given to him. 

On a wonderful sunny day, pack a 
picnic lunch, and take him on a cross- 
country skiing adventure through the 
woods. Point out the animal tracks, the 
winter birds, and all the unusual sights 
along the way. 

Then next time you go skiing, take 
him to your usual ski area, and put him 
into the hands of the ski school, or the 
person in your group who is to handle 
children’s classes. It is best, then, to 
fade into the background, to be within 
call, but as much out of sight as possi- 
ble, during the first lessons, and there- 
after, completely away. Presence of the 
parent during the lesson is liable to 
make the child self-conscious, overly- 
competitive or inattentive. After a few 
hours, under supervision, a mature five- 
year-old can be as independent as a ma- 
ture fifty-year-old. 


Lessons: 

For the most part, group lessons are 
best—a group of five or ten. A child’s 
attention span will be shorter than an 
adult’s, he will tire more quickly, and 
he’}l thrive under the competition and 
fun of being with others his own age, 
trying the same things. A private les- 
son would be helpful to start him, and 
then a few more private lessons of about 
half an hour in duration, from time to 
time. But on the whole, he will gain 
most from skiing with a group of his 
own ability level, behind the instructor. 


Class Control: 


Children must understand, in the first 
five minutes of their lesson, the class 
system. The only way for the instructor 
and the class to be happy is to be well 
organized, each fully understanding his 
part. Simply enough, the best indoc- 
trination is an even lineup in front of 
the instructor. The children get the feel 
of their place in the plan this way. This 
is your basic class control. Pretty soon 
they'll be asking, “What’s the order 
now,” and chastising each other if any- 
one’s out of place. 

In the beginning, the child should 
simply be walked around on skis beside 
his instructor, on flat ground. He will 
learn to turn around both ways, and to 
lift his skis and step sideways. He will 
then step sideways up and down a small 


incline—then up a gentle slope, for his 
first free run downhill. This should be 
a distance of about five to ten yards, 
with a flat outrun. He’ll find this simply 
wonderful, want to do it again and 
again until he’s told that “anyone can 
go straight, what about trying to stop? 
See if you can plow the snow out of 
your way.” 

The well-coordinated child will learn 
so quickly, at the beginning, that noth- 
ing will seem too much for him. He will 
ask to go over the bumps, down the 
steeper hills, wanting to go straight, 
over everything in sight. And here is 
the point where he can be developed 
into a skier, or left to go his own way 
with the other “schussboomers.” If left 
to himself, he is very apt to fall into 
poor technique that will get him down 
safely, but will be useless later on for 
really expert skiing. 


On the Lift: 


“This afternoon we go up the lift!” 
This is a big event in a child’s skiing. 
Ever since he started lessons, he’s been 
looking at the big mountain above, 
watching the other skiers swooshing 
over the sparkling snow. This is his 
Everest. 

On all lifts, his poles should be off 
his wrists, and held clear of the ground, 
by himself or someone else. In the case 
of a T-bar, he can simply be placed in 
front of the instructor, skis inside the 
instructor’s. He leans back and rides 
off, very comfortable for both. 

After he gets used to this, he can be 
started on the side. The instructor low- 
ers the bar of the T until it is straight 
across, under the seat of the child—and 
usually under the instructor’s knees. 
This is very uncomfortable for the 
adult, and as our point is to make the 
child independent and able to ride up 
with people his own size (no matter 
how small) —the easiest way is to place 
him with experienced people graduat- 
ing from tall to short, until he is at 
home on the T-bar with any shape or 
size. 

He should be told not to hesitate to 
ask a grownup to lower the bar if it is 
in the wrong place, never to let it go 
suddenly, to get off on the same side he 
is on, and to get off one at a time. In 
cases of most T-bars, children learn to 


Continued on Page 538 
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Teens 
in Training 


URING THE SUMMER MONTHS, a 
D visitor driving through the hous- 

ing areas of Keesler Air Force 
Base, Biloxi, Mississippi, hears chil- 
dren’s laughter, cries of “slide home,” 
and other happy sounds from the play- 
ground areas scattered throughout the 
base. Directing the children in the 
games and activities are trained leaders 
recruited from the teenage dependents 
of Keesler. Yes, teenagers! 

Two years ago when Russell Ramage, 
director of dependent youth activities 
on the base, took over, he saw the need 
for playgrounds as well as the organ- 
ized teen activities, sports programs, 
and scouting. He also saw the possi- 
bility of developing leadership for the 
program from the teenagers of the base. 

In the fall of 1959, the junior coun- 
selors group was formed. These young 
people met once a week through the 
fall and winter months to receive an 
hour and a half of instruction in rec- 
reation leadership. They were taught 
recreation philosophy, game skills and 
techniques, and crafts. They received 
practical experience by helping with 
special base-wide activities—Halloween 
carnival, Easter egg hunt, etcetera. 
They also assisted in the activities of 
the sub-teen clubs, They were graded 
on attendance, interest, personality, 
leadership ability, and amount of volun- 
teer time given. 

By March 1960 they were ready to 
participate in the play clinics which 
were set up to screen the large number 
of applicants for summer employment 
(eleven playgrounds and two day 
camps). Personnel needed for the sum- 
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Keesler Air Base trains its teenagers 
for recreation leadership 


mer included college students, college 
graduates, and teachers. Four classifi- 
cations were used: instructors in spe- 
cialized activities, senior counselors 
(college graduates and teachers), jun- 
ior counselors, and trainees—with a 
corresponding salary scale). 


Marcu, play clinics 
were held each Saturday from 10- 
12 and 1-3, with children of the base 
invited to participate. All applicants 
were required to attend two sessions, 
donating one hour for each clinic. Ap- 
plicants could conduct any activity of 
their choice and were graded on their 
ability to handle children, knowledge 
of program, personality, and ingenuity. 

Junior counselors were required to 
participate in these play clinics as su- 
pervisors. The clinics reached a high 
of 750 children from ages six to twelve. 

Junior counselors who achieved the 
required standards were hired in the 
summer program. They worked in the 
day camp program under adult coun- 
selors or on the playgrounds as direc- 
tors. As proof of their success, the play- 
grounds showed a participation of 
forty-two thousand youngsters for 
seven weeks of operation. 

In September 1960 another junior 
counselor group was formed with a reg- 
istration of sixty-five. In addition to 
training sessions they assisted in the 
after school program during the fall 
and winter months by helping with 
crafts, folk, square and ballroom danc- 
ing for the subteens. Junior counselor 
boys helped with sports. : 

During the time the junior counse- 


lors group has been active, they have 
attended two state recreation associa- 
tion-sponsored workshops and a four- 
day course in social recreation con- 
ducted on the base by a National Rec- 
reation Association field specialist. 


New CONCLUDING ITS SECOND YEAR, 
the junior counselor training pro- 
gram has included meetings every Tues- 
day evening — approximately forty 
hours of training. The counselors have 
studied playground management, how 
to prepare lesson plans, first aid, care 
of recreation equipment, games and 
techniques of leadership. The course 
was conducted by Mr. Ramage, Mrs. 
Attwood H. Bolton, the assistant youth 
director, and other qualified personnel. 
Toward the end of the training ses- 
sions each junior counselor conducted 
activities of his choice for forty-five 
minutes. He was graded according to 
preparation and plan of work, interest, 
suitability of activities, confidence, 
poise, appearance, and leadership. 

In addition to these, the final selec- 
tion was based on volunteer help given 
the youth program during the year, 
education, experience, personal inter- 
views, and references. Summer jobs are 
based on total points earned. 

This year the training course in- 
cluded sixty-six high-school students. 
On May Ist it was cut to thirty-five and 
those finally selected began an addi- 
tional twenty-hour course stressing 
rules, policies, etcetera which specifi- 
cally relate to Keesler. For the entire 
recreation program at Keesler there has 
been wonderful cooperation and back- 
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ing from the military, the base com- 


mander, commander of the air-base 


group. and personnel services officer. 


— SMALL SALARIES the young peo- 
ple receive for summer employ- 


ment are just a part of the benefits they 
derive from their work as junior coun- 


selors. }t is impressive to see them de- 
velop self-confidence, leadership abil- 
ity, and consideration for others. They 
progress from unsure young adults to 
a maturity and self-reliance uncommon 
in young people of their years. They 
are well on their way to becoming re- 


sponsible adults. 


In addition to personal gain, the en- 
tire recreation program on the base 
benefits because of their interest and 
help. Although the aim of the junior- 
counselor program is to qualify them 
for summer jobs in base recreation ac- 
tivities, it is also to help them mature 


as leaders and good citizens. + 


Christmas in the City of Angels 


Los Angeles celebrates a sunny and fun-packed Yule 


fimo ARE NO “White Christmases” in Los Angeles, the 
City of Angels, but the spirit of the season pervades 
as youngsters and adults join, as elsewhere, in celebrating 
the birth of the Christ Child and visits from Santa Claus. 
Christmas activities at facilities operated by the Los An- 
geles City Recreation and Park Department get underway 
shortly after Thanksgiving, when boys and girls begin re- 
hearsals for pre-Yule plays, and continue through New 
Year’s Day (see scene at left). 

More than five hundred Christmas parties. plays, and 
community night programs are scheduled each year at Los 
Angeles’ 112 municipal playgrounds for preschool young- 
sters, older children. teenagers. senior citizens, and other 
adults. These special events, which totaled 563 in 1960, 
are in addition to normal playground activities for young- 
sters which continue throughout December and are stepped 
up considerably during Christmas vacation from schools. 
Both the religious and the secular aspects of the Christmas 
season are stressed at the various pre-Yule special events. 
with youthful thespians presenting such plays as The Great- 
est Gift, The Least of These, and Christmas Carol, and, on 
the lighter side. What Happened in Toyland, The Snowman, 
and Always a Santa. 

One of the traditional Christmas activities sponsored by 
the Los Angeles City Recreation and Park Department is 
the presentation of “The Christmas Star” at Griffith Park 
Observatory. The sky as it appeared over Bethlehem nearly 
two thousand years ago is reproduced on the seventy-five- 
foot domed ceiling of the observatory’s planetarium theater. 
through the magic of the Zeiss planetarium machine, and 
the story of the Nativity is recounted. To many Los Angeles- 


Highways and Parks 


he is extraordinarily well informed, he will get no hint of 


Continued from Page 519 


educational or governmental characteristics of the districts 
and regions through which he passes. 

A significant proportion of all highway travellers would 
be interested in some of these matters or in others that could 
be listed. Given the chance, many would be genuinely in- 
terested to learn something significant about the country 
they were passing through. 

Highway planners may well retort that their job is mov- 
ing the traveller’s corpus and that they are not responsible 
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area residents attendance at a presentation of “The Christ- 
mas Star” is a “must.” 

Hollywoodland Girls Camp, for lasses eight years of age 
and over, and Griffith Park Boys Camp, for lads eight to 
twelve years old, offer special three-day outings during 
Christmas vacation. Hundreds of youngsters participate. 

Because warm and sunny weather usually prevails in Los 
Angeles during Christmas, the holidays are highlighted by 
family outings in the city’s fifty-three large parks. Families 
visit Cabrillo Beach Marine Museum, which has the Pacific 
Coast’s largest shell collection and a maritime section fea- 
turing ships models and nautical instruments, and partici- 
pation in regularly scheduled playground activities. + 


for what goes on in his mind, if anything. This is not only 


a mistaken conception of their job, but also one inconsistent 
with many of the programs and actions they take. Highways 
are designed not merely to move goods and people at lowest 
cost, but also with an eye to their comfort and their satis- 
factions. Matters which are standard practice in highway 
design and construction today would have been considered 
unacceptably elegant and extravagant twenty-five years ago: 
and standards of that day in turn were far beyond those of 
twenty-five years earlier. Times change, and so do our ideas 
of what is good transportation. Highway planners should 
give more thought to what the trip does to the user’s mind. + 
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RECREATION SITE SELECTION 


Richard I. MeCosh 


OST RECREATION WORK Calls for a 
M good deal of pre-planning. This 
is particularly true in site selection. 
You must know before you start what 
the needs and objectives of your organ- 
tion are; you must have a list of re- 


quirements on where, how many. and 
what type sites are needed. With such 
a program you can make constructive selections of the best 
sites available. 

Begin the examination of a site with a good map and 
aerial photos if possible. These are becoming more and 
more available through the work of counties and other gov- 
ernment agencies. The new editions of topographic maps 
heing made by the federal government are excellent for 
orienting yourself to the natural features of the site. These 
are inexpensive and available from the U. S. Geological 
Society, Washington 25, D. C. In recent years many coun- 
ties and the U. S. Forest Service have taken aerial photos 
which show features in detail and are very good for plan- 
ning use. Most counties also have maps available from 
the county engineer showing roads and other features and 
from the assessor’s office showing ownerships of land. 

Inspect the site in the field during the time of the year 
when the area will be most heavily used for recreation. 


This gives you a better opportunity to get the feel of the 


Mr. McCosu is landscape architect for the State Parks Di- 
vision of the State Highway Department, Salem, Oregon. 
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climate conditions, the exposure to the sun and wind, the 
water interests, etcetera, which vary greatly with the sea- 
It is usually helpful to make a sketch map in the 
field, showing the size and location of the features of in- 
terest and to take photographs at the site. 
great aid for planning use back at the office. 


sons. 


These are a 


OR SITE PLANNING WORK, it is best to have a qualified 
F and experienced park planner to carry through the 
study. However, there is also much to be gained by mak- 
ing use of the abilities of the local people who are available 
and interested in recreation. County judges, commission- 
ers, engineers, assessors, and others who have lived in the 
area for a long time may have valuable knowledge regard- 
ing the site or opinions to offer from their varied profes- 
sional experiences. A visit to the site by a group of sev- 
eral persons can usually bring out new ideas or verify opin- 
ions most helpful to the planning study of any recreation 
area. 

How much study is required? This, of course, depends 
on the character of the site itself, the previous experience 
of the investigator, and the number of factors needed to 
It is too easy for the inexperi- 
enced person to make a quick judgment of a few values of 


arrive at a good decision. 


the area and base a decision on these alone. Usually there 
are more factors to good site planning than first impres- 
sions. A site may be a rundown slum or a desolate piece 
of desert in appearance today but have excellent poten- 
tials for the future with a little development or water. The 
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same is true of areas which at first look good because of a 
few existing recreation features but may actually be poor 
areas to develop for general public use. 

In looking for the best sites available that meet the re- 
quirements, you need information to compare the site with 
others. You need answers to four important questions. 

e@ What are the existing recreation features? 

e How well can the site be developed? 

e How useful will it be to the public? 

e Is this site available? 

Check the quantity and quality of all of the recreation 
interests already existing at the site. Naturally, a park 
site with scenic views, a good lake, trees, and sand dunes, 
will attract more people than a nearby area with only trees 
and dunes. Quality is vitally important. Frontage on a 
body of clear, clean water will be vastly different from the 
same amount of frontage on polluted water. Some recrea- 
tion features, such as scenic values and water interest. also 
have greater overall value than other interests. 

One of the most desirable features for a park are beau- 
tiful views or scenery. It may be distant views of a valley 
or the mountains or natural features such as a small lake, 
colorful rock formations, or unusual trees. A site which 
overlooks a harbor or river may offer interest in the ac- 
tivities of boating traffic. An area on the coast may have 
relaxing views of the surf rolling in on a beach. A site 
may also be attractive just through the beauty of its trees 
and shrubs. Note extent of these interests and how avail- 
able they will be for the public to enjoy. 

Water interest is one of the most valuable factors you 
can find for a recreation site. Most park planners look 
to water frontage for basic park areas. This follows natur- 
ally since frontage on an ocean, stream, or lake provides 
scenic values and opportunities for the very popular recrea- 
tion activities of bathing, fishing. boating, and other water 
sports. A body of water is usually the center of interest at 
parks which attract the greatest picnic and camping use. 
li also cools the air in summer and nourishes the trees and 
wild life. 

The amount of water frontage, the quantity and quality 
of the water, and the recreation afforded by it are impor- 
tant. A restricted frontage may be too crowded an area 
for public use. The quantity of water flow may be critical: 
a stream or pond which is attractive in the springtime may 
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Down by the old mill stream. Log across the water provides 
a pleasant spot for a midsummer reverie. Scene is Wilderness 
Road State Park in Kentucky. Other picturesque sites might 
include a covered bridge, a high dam, ancient Indian mound. 


become stagnant or dry in late summer. If the site is on 
a reservoir, the level of the water at various seasons as it 
affects recreation should be studied. Check the quality 
of the water. A stream which has all of its watershed with- 
in a national forest or other lands under good conserva- 
tion practices is less likely to be affected by pollution than 
one passing through unrestricted logging or past an indus- 
trial area. Other factors, such as water temperature, depth 
of water, the fish life it supports, wave action, flooding, 
etcetera, will affect its recreation value. 


O THER NATURAL FEATURES which can be of high interest 

are the foresis, canyons, mountains, deserts, seacoast, 
beaches, sand dunes, waterfalls, springs, etcetera with 
which the area is blessed. Just as the national and state 
parks place emphasis on features which are of national or 
state significance, counties should seek out these features 
which are distinctive of their area. Although the site may 
not contain the features themselves, there are often oppor- 
tunities to include them as additional interest to the site. 
The route to the park may lead people past them or display 
views of them. A group of native trees or plants which are 
outstanding in a particular county can be featured at the 
site. 

The fish, animals, and birds which may be found at the 
site are another interest. Fishing interest calls for a check 
of the species found, quantity and size, the season they are 
available, and the stocking program of the fish commission. 
Animals may be present at the site or provide hunting in 
nearby areas. The site may be on one of the major flyways 
of migratory birds or have its own resident bird life. Clams, 
crabs, and other marine life may add interest at coastal 
areas. 


E ACH AREA has its own historical interests with which 

much can be done. Park visitors are always eager to 
learn more about the area they are in. The historical sign 
tells its story, but nothing gets interest across as well as 
some of the original historical items or places themselves 
which still have the character of the period covered. No- 
tice should be taken of unusual rock formations, deposits, 
or shapes of the earth’s crust in your region. Those which 
tell a story of the earth’s formation in each area can add 
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geological interest to the recreation sites. An old ship- 
wreck, a high dam, an old covered bridge, a place to find 
agates or other semi-precious stones or a place to pan gold, 
etcetera may be of interest. Some areas may provide archeo- 
logical values such as ancient Indian village sites or hunt- 
ing areas, caves, artifacts, etcetera. 

How well can the site be developed?. Look at the physical 
features of the land to determine how desirable it is for use, 
what can be done to correct the faults, and what it will cost 
to make the area meet your needs in ‘comparison to other 
sites. Many things need to be checked: 


Size and Shape—The size of the area alone can be a de- 
termining factor. An area may be too small for the needs 
of the project. Areas should be large enough to include 
the attractions, have ample space for the use of facilities 
needed, and have room around the edges to protect the 
values of the area from encroachment by private develop- 
ments. Acreage in excess of the minimum is good practice 
as recreation areas are never too large for the future and it 
is often more economical to operate one large area than 
several small ones. 

Shape of the area is also related to the use attractions 
and needs of the development. A large picnic area or camp- 
ing development is most efficient in shape as a square or 
rectangle several hundred feet in width in preference to a 
long narrow area less than one hundred feet wide. This 
is true because of savings in utility lines and the fact that 
your buildings have a useful radius equal in all directions. 
However, a narrow strip may be very practical for small 
developments, or to provide additional stream frontage for 
a fisherman’s trail, or include scenic strips within the park 
unit. 

Adjoining Areas—The values of the site may be affected 
by the appearance of the adjoining lands, ownership and 
use of the land, and the utilities available there. For in- 
stance, a site adjoining other publicly owned lands, such 
as a national forest or a public road, may be desirable, 
whereas a site next to an industrial plant might not. The 
utilities available nearby may provide a savings in the cost 
of extending electricity or water to the site. 
Topography—tTopography is very important. Check the 
elevation of the ground, degree and direction of slopes, 
drainage, rock outcrops, topsoil types and quality, as well 
as subsoil. Nearly level areas are required for parking areas, 
beaches, camp areas, ballfields, etcetera. Determine how 
much the topography limits useful area or what the costs 
of earth moving or grading might be. 


W ater—lIn addition to its recreation interests, water is 


needed for drinking, sanitation, and irrigation. The quan-. 


tity and quality of water sources is often a big factor in 
site selection. The area may provide good springs or op- 
portunities for a well or be near to municipal water lines. 
Figure the cost of providing water to the use areas. 

Plants—tThe existing plant growth calls for thorough 
checking. Look at the trees as to size and interest, the 
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amount of shade they provide, how healthy they are, the 
problems of maintenance, fire hazards, wind throw, etcetera. 
An area may have been partially logged and requires re- 
moval of stumps or clean up. Some shrubs may be of good 
landscaping value, other areas of brush may need to be 
cleared. The extent and location of open areas is noted. 


Exposure—How much will wind, rain, sun, and tempera- 
ture affect the use? An area sheltered from strong winds 
may be highly desirable for recreation use. The direction. 
velocity, and season of these winds should be noted as to 
just how they will affect the recreation use and your main- 
tenance and operation of the area. Lack of rainfall and 


W etuands and bird ufe add interest to a possible site, such 
as Gaddy’s Goose Refuge in Ansonville, North Carolina. At 
coastal areas marine life provides an engrossing study 


extreme temperatures may call for the development of shade 
and irrigation of a site to make it useable. Sometimes, you 
have a choice of exposure for sites where the topography 
or trees of the area will provide afternoon shade, morning 
sun, or whatever may be most desirable for the use intended. 


Improvements—Some areas may already have been im- 
proved and contain buildings, roads, utilities, cleared land, 
etcetera which may raise the cost of the site. If they can 
be used in the recreation development or resold, this amount 
can be discounted from the costs. If not, their removal adds 
to the costs. 


Access—Examine access both as regards the routes to the 
site and the various recreation interests within the area. 
The type and condition of roads leading to the area will 
greatly influence the usefulness of the sites. Safe and con- 
venient access points are needed to handle public traffic. 
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Most park planners look to water frontage for basic park 


areas. Here, Pennsylvania has taken advantage of its limited 
Lake Erie shoreline to create Presque Isle State Park. 


Some recreation interests within the site may be almost in- 
accessible due to steep ground or other barriers such as a 
roadway or river which divides the property. 
Undesirable F eatures—F ew sites are without undesirable 
features—it is difficult to list all of the possibilities. Make 
note of some of the following: 
Physical barriers: cliffs, flooding, swamps. bodies of water. 
ditches, dunes, blow sand, slide areas, etcetera. 
Hazards: traffic, fire, falling tree branches. water currents 
or wave action, deep holes, insects, snakes. ticks, poisonous 
plants, animals, cliffs, hunting, water pollution. high voltage 
lines, etcetera. 
Annoyances: noise (trains, airplanes, automobiles. trucks). 
dust, water algae. turbidity. pollen, aquatic weeds, smoke. 
fumes, etcetera. 
Others: objectionable views, existing structures not adapt 
able to park use, stumps and logging debris, driftwood. 
nearby liquor-dispensing establishments. lack of usable area. 
small size (no expansion space. shade lacking or limited). 
exposure protection lacking. erosion, reservoir water-level 
fluctuations, lack of water and utilities, poor access, objec- 
tionable easements or land use, cattle grazing encroachment. 
items required for maintenance but not necessary to increase 
enjoyment of area, highway relocation. lack of traffic con- 
trols, etcetera. 

Many of these will not seriously limit use and can be 
corrected or controlled. A sand dune can be stabilized. a 
swamp drained, mosquitoes sprayed, pollution reduced, et- 
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cetera. The added cost of correcting these features may 
be in the public interest other than just for the park use 
itself. 

Potential Developments—tThe planner will need to de- 
termine how well the site is adapted to the kind of recreation 
use we seek to provide. What portions of the site are suited 
to parking area, picnic use, camping use, active games, na- 
tural area, roads, trails, etcetera. Note the additional fea- 
tures of interest which can be enjoyed by the public over 
and above the basic needs. For cost estimate comparison 
of sites, prepare an overall plan of the circulation of roads, 
basic facilities, and development work needed. 
Maintenance and Operation—A part of the figuring of 
the development will be how the site is to be maintained and 
operated. Will additional personnel, housing, and new serv- 
ice equipment be required or is the area located so existing 


nearby crews can be utilized? 


A preliminary estimate of the costs of providing equal 


facilities at one area in comparison with another site is re- 
quired to bring out how much the various site conditions 
affect the overall cost. This cost comparison will need to 
include the acquisition of land, development of the site, and 
its maintenance and operation. 

How useful and important will the site be to the public? 
In order to estimate attendance and other benefits, check 
the population, the economy, how good the access is, tourist 
travel, the degree of interest in the recreation attractions 
provided, how badly the site is needed, and the benefits the 
development might create. 

Location of the site with relation to population centers 
will determine how many people are served by the area. 
There is a definite relationship between the number of peo- 
ple close to the area and the attendance, but it is only one 
factor. Figures on the rate of growth of population will also 
give'a clue on future needs within a given area. Recreation 
interests of the people, how much time and money they have. 
and what parts of the state they like to visit will also affect 
the use. 

Convenience of access to the recreation site greatly affects 
the use. Good access from main travelled routes increases 
the opportunity for heavy use. Sites which are difficult to 
reach are apt to have a very limited use. The amount of 
existing traffic on roads can serve as a guide to the potential 
attendance. The state highway departments have traffic flow 
charts of the main highway routes helpful in comparing 
road traffic and routes of heavy tourist travel. 

Although some sites may be remote today, they may be 
opened up by new routes in the future. Improved access 
routes and transportation are continually extending the dis- 
tance which people will travel to find recreation. 

Another factor in figuring potential attendance is the na- 
ture of the recreation attractions. What is the quantity and 
quality of recreation features at the area? How do the facili- 
ties compare with other areas? Will the public have such 
a pleasing experience at the area that they will want to re- 
visit it again or to tell others about it? A site with a variety 
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of features for people of all ages and providing popular ac- 
tivities has a distinct use advantage over an area of limited 
interest. 

What is the néed for recreation in this area? How badly 
and how soon is it needed? Perhaps another public agency 
has plans to develop a site nearby. In such a case, your 
development may be unnecessary or can be combined in 
such a manner that one helps the other. 


Ss" ETIMES WE DO NOT RECOGNIZE the full value of a rec- 
reation development. A good park can stimulate the 
economy of an area by raising the adjoining land values, 
attracting tourists, and holding them in an area long enough 
that they spend more money in the region, and increases the 
money spent on recreation equipment, supplies, etcetera. 
Improvements made to an area in the form of improving and 
maintaining roads or scenic values, protecting watersheds. 
stabilizing sand dunes, draining swamps that breed mos- 
quitoes, etcetera can have value to the surrounding area as 
well. 

Some areas which would make good recreation sites are 
not available or would be too expensive in cost for the bene- 
fits offered. Certain publicly owned properties, such as mil- 
itary reservations, game reserves, etcetera may not be avail- 
able to other agencies. A number of private properties are 
too highly developed to purchase at a cost reasonable for 
recreation. Sometimes, however, these sites may later be- 
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come available as they are declared surplus to government 
needs, or improvements decrease in value. Ownership and 
availability must be checked and sometimes an appraisal 
must be made of the current market value of the property. 
Ownerships should be examined for easements, right of way, 
reservations of mineral rights, etcetera, to make sure that 
nothing would impair the usefulness of the area for a park. 

Even though your funds may be limited, there are always 
other opportunities which make it possible to reach recrea- 
tion objectives. Lands may be leased for a long term rather 
than purchased, easements for recreation use obtained, or 
land exchanges worked out. Sometimes a site may be pur- 
chased as a rock source for highway construction without 
losing its usefulness for recreation use later. A scenic view- 
point turnout might be made as part of new highway con- 
struction as little or no cost by using removed rock or fill 
material in the road construction. Agencies such as the U.S. 
Corps of Engineers, Bureau of Reclamation, etcetera may 
have sites available to an agency which will maintain them. 
Donation of land, funds, or labor are often available or can 
he promoted for recreation and the public good. 

Your parks reflect the amount of study and good judg- 
ment used in selecting the sites. Poor ones will become 
inefficient areas with problems that can’t be solved. Good 
areas will grow in interest for the future. If you choose 
the better sites you can develop a balanced. flexible program 
which will best serve the public’s needs. + 


AS THE PRESSURES Of civilization mount, it would seem to me that we probably have as much 

need for part-time Thoreaus as we have for full-time nuclear scientists. Since the beginning 
of mankind, people have always drawn great strength from their nearness and kinship to nature. 
If we close off this source of strength by plowing under our scenic resources, we may soon find our- 
selves so baffled by the pressures of urbanization, that we risk damage to our character as a people 


and therefore to our institutions —GENERAL OMAR NELSON BRADLEY. 
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Recreation market for prefab 
steel buildings is soaring 


Prefabricated 
Steel 
Buildings 


HE BURGEONING GROWTH of recreation—already a 
$40,000,000,000 market—is sparking a major boom 
in the construction of prefab steel buildings for skat- 

ing rinks, marinas, bowling alleys, and similar facilities. 
Prefabs reduce building cost and speed erection. A leading 
manufacturer* reports the recreation market for steel build- 
ings has doubled in each of the past three years and is ex- 
pected to keep growing at least as fast in the future. 

The growing popularity of steel prefabs is the result of 
a major “revolution” in steel building design, manufactur- 
ing and distribution. Only a few years ago these structures 
were rightly considered “tin sheds.”” Manufacturers offered 
only a limited line of standard buildings, almost devoid of 
style, with little or no provisions for integration with con- 
ventional building materials. Now, imaginative integration 
of conventional masonry with steel panels produces attrac- 
tive styling. 

Today, the steel-building industry is reaping the benefits 
from heavy investments it made over the last few years to 
upgrade design, manufacturing, and construction. Archi- 
tects can now choose thousands of combinations of lengths, 


‘widths, heights, wall and roof coverings, roof slopes, fram- 


ing systems, colors, and textures. Introduction of computer 
analysis has enabled engineers to design framing that costs 
less to fabricate and erect, yet maintains the same strength. 
Assembly-line production now turns out framing and cover- 
ing components at a fraction of the costs of the old systems. 
These changes have catapulted prefabs into the center of 
a $250,000,000 industry, which represents about $1,000.- 
000,000 construction. 

With recreation growing so fast, ease of expansion is a 
must. A steel building can be easily enlarged with no costly 
problems of supporting the old roof by simply demounting 
one side of the building and later re-erecting it on the ex- 
tended frame. Because of increased demand, manufacturers 
have established networks of dealers and contractors cap- 


* Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., a subsidiary of Armco 
Steel Corporation. 
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Westview Playland in Waco, Texas, is housed in a 436-foot- 
long steel building. Clear span, unobstructed by columns, 
allows building to accommodate roller skating and play area. 


Low-silhouette, rigid-frame steel building is used for park 
shelter in Kaukauna, Wisconsin. Quite a change from the 
old “tin shed” look of the original prefabs years ago. 


This airy clubhouse, with patio overlooking water, sports a 
butterfly roof and was constructed for a sailing association. 
Steel prefabs represent a $250,000,000 industry today. 


able of supplying complete construction service, from plan- 
ning and erecting to finishing any type of building assign- 
ment. 

While the changeover from the “tin shed” to the more 
attractive, highly adaptable, pre-engineered building is al- 
most complete, manufacturers are already at work creating 
new designs to meet changing needs. This capacity to con- e 
tinually improve and update concepts may prove to be the 
metal buildings manufacturers’ most potent weapon in their 
efforts to secure a greater share of the recreation market 
during the coming years. + 
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LAND USE PLANNING 


Our Canadian neighbors recognize its urgency 


J. R. Dymond 


HERE ARE SEVERAL reasons why 
‘i the need for setting aside more 

open spaces for recreation is ur- 
gent. The first is that as urban commu- 
nities expand farther and farther into 
the country it becomes more and more 
difficult for urban dwellers to enjoy 
contact with nature. This is especially 
unfortunate in view of the increasing 
amount of leisure which many people 
have. What is the value of spending 
less time in making a living if we have 
no more ways of enjoying life? 

It is said that at present recreational 
facilities in the form of parks are lack- 
ing in southern Ontario, except in the 
Ottawa area, to an extent unparalleled 
by any other major population center 
in North America. Our people, in the 
main, are forced by the lack of nearby 
Reprinted with permission from the 
Community Courier, January-March 
1961. Dr. Dymonp, former dean of 
zoology at the University of Toronto, 
now acts as consultant to the Ontario 
Department of Lands and Forests. He 
is a past president of the Federation of 
Ontario Field Naturalists. 
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facilities to make the long trek to the 
northern lakes, adding to highway con- 
gestion. 

According to a report on land use 
prepared by the Conservation Council 
of Ontario, it is estimated that as a min- 
imum there should be ten acres of read- 
ily accessible (less than fifty miles 
away) park for each one thousand pop- 
ulation. In the Oshawa-Toronto-Ham- 
ilton-St. Catharines belt, based on to- 
day’s population, forty-two thousand 
acres of rural parks are deemed neces- 
sary. By the year 2000 this would in- 
crease to ninety-six thousand acres. At 
present the total is about three thousand 
acres. Compare this with sixty thou- 
sand acres for the Chicago area, and 
fifteen thousand acres for Detroit. 


|= DEMAND for outdoor recreation 

is increasing at a tremendous rate. 
For instance, in one year 550,000 people 
visited Point Pelee National Park which 
has an area of five square miles. Be- 
tween 1958 and 1959 there was an 
eighty-percent increase in the number 
of Ontario people who visited the pro- 


vincial parks. From 1957 to 1959 there 
was a 141 percent increase in park 
visitors. 

Each of us can contribute to the solu- 
tion of this problem. We should ask 
ourselves, if no one does any more 
about this than | do, will it ever be 
solved? Each can help to form public 
opinion by talking about this need and 
the inadequacy of present action. When 
enough people are informed and de- 
mand action, something will be done. 
One of the ways public opinion is 
formed is by word of mouth from per- 
son to person. All of us can help in 
this way. 

Then if opportunity offers we can 
speak to groups of people. Also, we 
can support organizations such as the 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists, who 
are engaged in public education, and 
who bring before governing bodies— 
municipal, provincial and federal—the 
importance of setting aside adequate 
areas for recreation. The reason these 
organizations are not more effective is 
that too many people leave it to others 
to support them. + 
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COMMUNITY 
PROGRAM 
FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


Boys and girls participating 
in a Saturday playtime pro- 
gram are shown starting 
their exciting day of organ- 
ized and supervised fun, 
games, music, and crafts 


Children are given many opportunities for self-expression and productivity as 
well as fun and sociability. Above, several of the older (Red Bird) group are 
busily engaged in drawing and painting under the direction of a trained physical 
therapist who is a regular member of the staff. New easels, especially built by the 
playground and recreation department, were designed for handicapped children. 


John A. Lippold and June Bennett 


sic and rhythm reaches every 
child regardless of his disability. 
4n outlet is provided for the 
natural desires to play, sing, 
and take part in group activity. Department. The Playground and Rec- 


Below, the enchantment of mu- NEW SHINING STAR has been added 
to the galaxy of supervised pro- 


grams sponsored by the Aurora, 
Illinois, Playground and Recreation 


reation Board of Commissioners have 
inaugurated a supervised playtime pro- 
gram for the mentally and physically 
handicapped children in the area. Aware 
that planned recreation for exceptional 
children was an uncharted field. they 
made staff and equipment available in 
the summer of 1960 for an experimental 
recreation program for handicapped 


children. 


Mr. Lippo.p is director and Mrs. BEN- 
NETT is assistant director and program 
supervisor of the Aurora, Illinois, Play- 
ground and Recreation Department. 
This material is digested with permis- 
sion from the Aurora Beacon-News. 
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From the time a child is born, his de- 
sire and natural impulse for play is 
a driving force in the development and 
growth of his personality and body. As 
a group, children with mental and phys- 
ical handicaps have been denied this es- 
sential outlet and have little contact 
with other children, handicapped or 
normal. A supervised play program, 
such as Aurora’s, allows expression in 
diverse ways. For many, particularly 
those who are unable to attend school, 
it provides one of the few opportunities 
for social contact outside of the home. 

Comparatively few planned play pro- 
grams for physically and mentally 
handicapped children are being oper- 
ated throughout the nation. Because of 
the many degrees of mental handicaps, 
recreation personnel have been reticent 
about even trying to present planned 
programs for this group. The McCor- 
mick Foundation research project on 
recreation activities for handicapped 
children proved that such activities 
planned and designed’ for these young- 
sters were beneficial to an outstanding 
degree. Medical scientists and educa- 
tors recognize the fact that exceptional 
children are upgraded mentally when 
associated in group activities and be- 
lieve that stimulation, competition, and 


socialization may play their respective 


parts in the process. 


ana ON A PLAYGROUND is such a 
normal childhood privilege that 
few people realize that some youngsters 
cannot cope with routine playground 
programs. Therefore, in the summer of 
1960 the Playground and Recreation 
Board of Commissioners designed a 
play program to be conducted in a re- 
served playground totlot twice a week 
for a seven-week period. On apparatus 
scaled to the proper size, handicapped 
children could swing, slide, ride on 
merry-go-rounds, bounce spring 
horses, and build sand castles to their 
heart’s content. The fenced area, super- 
vised by volunteers under the direction 
of department personnel, provided safe 
play-space for those youngsters who 
needed a sheltered play area. 

*See Music Is Recreation. National Recre- 
ation Association. $1.00. 
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The program proved to be so much 
fun for the children that the depart- 
ment decided to put it on a continuing 
basis for the fall and winter, and to 
schedule one program a month in the 
Aurora Recreation Center. With the 
volunteer cooperation of the Aurora 
Alumni Group of the Delta Zeta Soror- 
ity, programs were featured on the 
fourth Saturday of each month from 
September through January. 

The operation of the program and its 
proved worth attracted the attention of 
John Sacuto, executive director of Unit- 
ed Cerebral Palsy of Greater Chicago, 
during the United Cerebral Palsy Fund 
Drive in Aurora. Since then, arrange- 
ments for.cosponsorship and program 
augmentatiqn by United Cerebral Palsy 
has mad a weekly program possible for 
the children. 


_ PROGRAM has expanded and is 
now conducted each Saturday from 
9:30 until 1:30. The longer period of 
time has permitted the professional staff 
to introduce more varied craft, music, 
and game programs. The wonderful fun 
of eating sack lunches with a group of 
one’s friends is also possible for the 
youngsters since the program runs 
through the lunch hour. Necessary 
medications are administered by trained 
staff members who aid the severely crip- 
pled unable to feed themselves. 

After the flag raising ceremony, or- 
ganized play in active ball and table 
games gets under way. Crutches and 
wheelchairs are no handicap to partici- 
pants because supervisors are on hand 
to retrieve balls and help fit balls into 
hands not as flexible as they should be. 
The healthy shouts, yells, and shrieks of 
laughter during the apparently wild 
games are the same joyful sounds that 
can be heard on any active playground, 

The music hour gathers all ages and 
groups into a huge circle. Wheelchairs, 
hig chairs, and little chairs seat each 
child comfortably so that they can join 
in the exciting rhythm band—kazoos, 
sandboxes, cymbals, bells, and triangles. 
“Making music” is a soul satisfying ex- 
perience for young and old.* The young- 
sters frequently are the center of the 
stage when they sing solos. The pro- 


DIGEST 
Y DIGEST 


gram consultant, Archie Oliver, is a 
clever improvisor and is always able to 
provide a guitar accompaniment. 

Program, as such, is never allowed 
to interfere with sheer fun. If it is more 
fun to sit at a table and look at beauti- 
ful pictures of trains than to go to the 
craft room to make a belt or weave, the 
train pictures win! Day-dreaming is 
just as valuable to growth and enjoy- 
ment, at times, as learning something 
new. 

Nap time! With thick rugs on the 
floor, shades drawn (and if you are a 
bit restless, someone to sit beside you). 
it is not at all difficult to enjoy the half- 
hour rest period. Beautiful music is 
played, and there will be a storytelling 
and singing time following. 


_— PLAYGROUND and Recreation De- 
partment has designed and built 
special equipment—a_ walker, railed 
stile steps, cars with steering wheels, 
dials and foot pedals, supply cards and 
cabinets, and special tables for the en- 
joyment of handicapped youngsters. 
Plans for outdoor play activities are 
now being made. Since its inaugura- 
tion last summer with about sixteen 
children, the playtime has grown stead- 
ily with a registration of well over fifty 
children. Expanded facilities and broad 
play programs will help these children 
to enjoy the summer months on the oh- 
so-normal basis of “going to the play- 
ground.” 

The primary interest of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Board of Com- 
missioners is to provide recreation pro- 
grams in areas of need. However, the 
resultant therapeutic value in the lives 
of handicapped children has been rec- 
ognized throughout the community. 

The activity, under the direction of 
John A. Lippold, department director, 
and supervised by Mrs. June Bennett, 
assistant department director and pro- 
gram supervisor, is augmented by 
trained staff members provided through 
the cooperation of the United Cerebral 
Palsy of Greater Chicago. This trained 
staff, together with many volunteer men 
and women and helpful teenagers offer 
a new lease to happiness for a most de- 
serving section of the city’s youth. + 
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WITH NEW IDEAS | 
Program Aids 


NOTHING builds better programs 
and stronger teams than these ori- 
ginal, one-of-a-kind problem-solving 
work-savers. Get never-before results 
with: 

@ ERASO® Posters & Charts 

@ SPOT AWARDS® Trophies & Cups 

@ RECORD-MASTER® “Hall-of-Fame” Displays 


@ PLAYMASTER®* Coaching Aids 
@ SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboord 
*Reg. U. S. Pat, Off. 


See your Sporting Goods Dedier 
or write For FREE catalog 


THE PROGRAM AIDS C 


Dept. 550 Sth Ave., N.Y. 


Remember those in need across 
the world. Every $1 sends one 
gift package thru the CARE 
Food Crusade. New York 16. N.Y. 


Hore Jt Ja... 


FLORA HOCKEY 
(Slide-A-Puk ) 
Hockey without ice 


on any size 
recreation floor 


For boys and girls 


Regular hockey puck 
with ball-bearings on both sides 


Bathurst Products 
872 Bathurst St. 


Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Teach Children to Ski 


Continued from Page 526 


balance their weight so they are not 
lifted off the ground. In a chairlift, the 
small child can be taken up on the in- 
structor’s knees. 

As soon as class members are good 
enough to follow one another, form a 
line, with the fastest ones in front, 
slower ones behind; then ski down 
follow-the-leader. When they all learn 
better control, spot one with better tech- 
nique in front of one with poorer tech- 
nique. 

Children like movement, swinging 
around. The first christy they learn is 
usually the christy stop—the emergency 
stop! As soon as you see this, notice it, 
emphasize it every time they stop. Show 
them that they can do the same thing 
coming down the hill by imagining they 
are about to stop, but not quite, to pre- 
tend to stop one way, and then the 
other, all the way down. Then try a 
few rhythm bounce, pole, 
bounce, pole, for a long distance. Be- 
fore they know it, they are doing short 
parallel christys. 


turns: 


Developing Bounce: 


Once in a while, however, we run 
into a child who has no bounce; legs 
rigid like cast iron, boots six inches 
ahead of his knees. He can do a solid 
snowplow turn and stop on a wide, gen- 
tle hill this way, and sees no reason to 
ski any other way. And it’s fun to fall 
in the snow! 

One way to cure this is to pick out 
a small bump, maybe a foot high, and 
show him how to ride over it, then how 
to jump it. He only has to land hard 
once with straight legs, and he won't 
want to feel that shock again. If he 
does this often enough, he'll get into 
the habit of bending his knees—and 
discover the christy — and then he’s 
away. 

Now take him over a series of evenly 
spaced, round bumps, first trying to 
stay on the ground over each one, then 
jumping off the last one, then sliding 
around thefn, one after the other. The 
airplane turn is a good way to give the 
right spring to the knees of the child. 
The necessity for extreme flexibility and 


quick leg action helps to overcome 


When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 


straight legs between turns, or a braced 
lower leg. 


Racing and Competition: 


Most children have a very keen sense 
of competition. Once a child can do a 
good christy, nothing improves and dis- 
ciplines his skiing like slalom; and ski- 
ing against a clock, against other chil- 
dren, makes him find out for himself 
that to win, or even make a good show- 
ing, he has to learn the technique; to 
think as well as just ride down the hill; 
to climb the course. 

Children doing snowplow turns can 
be sent through an easy, open slalom 
course, too; they love it. But only as 
an exercise, not against a clock. Timing 
tends to hurry them, and makes them 
worse instead of better at that stage. 
Similarly, in teaching slalom to a 
christy class, it is best that they practice 
without being timed, until they can get 
through the gates without too much 
fighting and flailing of arms and legs. 
Then run them down against the clock, 
so they'll learn to pick the fastest line 
without any wasted movement. 

Slalom teaches them quick reactions, 
to ski light, with rhythm in regulated 
turns, rather than a long turn here and 
a short, jerky turn there. Once they can 
run slalom well, they can ski any hill, 
because they learn to check at any given 
speed, or steepness, or angle of descent. 

And when the child has mastered his 
skis, the whole family, sometimes three 
generations, can have marvelous vaca- 
tions together, each enjoying his own 
level of skiing, and gathering at the end 
of the day with the feeling of well-being 
every ski family knows so well. + 


W' WANT outdoor recreation at 
all times of our lives . . . from 
the time we are children, exploring 
with “terrifying energy,” until the 
time we are content to sit and con- 
template the scene and feel the 
warmth of the sun and the coolness 
of the breeze. We are a part of the 
earth and its life. We sense it, we 
know it, we revel in it. We do not 
worship it but we love it and that is 
something which everyone of us un- 
derstands in every other.—BeEn H. 
Tuompson, Chief, Division of Rec- 
reation Resource Planning, National 
Park Service. 
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Reporter’s Notebook 


Continued from Page 499 


art of the park board followed with an 
eleven-pound salmon, and Floyd Owen, 
retired park superintendent, completed 
the invincible big three with a ten- 
pounder. Councilman Pat Steele came 
up with the most unusual catch, how- 
ever, when he boated two rocks attached 
to a sea anemone. 


Following the Harvest 

Two hundred children of migrant 
farm workers in Pennsylvania spent 
their summer playing and studying at 
day-care centers supervised by the state 
department of welfare. Pennsylvania 
State University and the Mennonite 
Service Committee operate such centers 
in seven communities. 


PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Dr. Norman P. 
Miller, associate 
professor of physi- 
cal education at 
the University of 
Southern Cali- 
fornia at Los An- 
geles, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of 
recreation coordinator at the Univer- 
sity. Dr. Miller is also a member of the 
National Recreation Association Na- 
tional Advisory Council. 


William E. Warne has been named 
administrator of California’s new Re- 
sources Agency, one of the state’s 
“super agencies,” created by the 1961 
Legislature. The Resources Agency 
now includes the State Water Rights 
Board, the State Water Pollution Con- 
trol Board and each regional water pol- 
lution control board, and the depart- 
ments of Conservation, Fish and Game, 
Parks and Recreation, and Water Re- 
sources. Mr. Warne had been director 
of Water Resources previous to this ap- 
pointment. 

In the new organizational setup, 
Charles A. DeTurk, formerly chief of 
the state’s Division of Beaches, has been 
appointed director of the Department 
of Parks and Recreation. The Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, under 
which the Division of Beaches and 
Parks, was administered was dissolved. 
The divisions formerly under Natural 
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Resources are now divided between 
Conservation and Parks and Recrea- 
tion. The Parks and Recreation Depart- 
ment includes the Division of Beaches 
and Parks, the Division of Recreation, 
and the Division of Small Craft Har- 
bors. 


The Oakland, 
California, Rec- 
reation Depart- 
ment is welcoming 
its newest recrea- 
tion director, Joe 
Donald, who has 
just completed a 


National Recreation Association intern- 
ship in Milwaukee, where he had on- 
the-job training in both leadership and 
administration. 


Sharon Stickney, a member of the 
Bristol, New Hampshire, Community 


Center Rope Skipping Group which per- 
formed at the 1953 National Recreation 
Congress, has received the Belmont 
Sportsmanship Award sponsored by the 
Charles Kilborn Post of the American 
Legion. The award is based on athletics, 
scholarship, and citizenship. Sharon is 
the first girl to receive the award. 

Dr. Duane Robinson, director of 
Bethlehem Community Center in Chi- 
cago for the past nine years, has been 
appointed associate professor of sociol- 
ogy at George Williams College in Chi- 
cago. Dr. Robinson was director of the 
Los Angeles Youth Project, the Spo- 
kane Youth Survey, and worked on the 
Chicago Federation of Settlements 
Study of Board and Administrative 
Opinions. He will teach courses in so- 
ciology to students preparing for work 
in youth-serving organizations. 
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RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each 
Words in boldface type $.25 each 
Minimum ad atcepted .... $3.00 


Send copy with remittance to: 


COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 


Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


ADVERTISING 


DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
the fifth of the month preceding date of 
the issue in which ad is desired. 


HELP WANTED 


Therapists for California 
State Hospitals. Opportu- 
nity to plan and conduct 
individual patient recrea- 
tion as well as_ special 
group activities; modern 
equipment and facilities 
available. Positions open to 
college graduates with ma- 
jor in recreation or recrea- 
tion therapy, which includ- 
ed supervised field work. 
No experience required. 
Starting salary $436.00 per 
month; promotional oppor- 
tunities; liberal employ- 
ee benefits. Write State 
Personnel Board, 801 Capi- 
tol Avenue, Sacramento, 
California. 


Recreation Leader VIII 
— Bachelor’s Degree in 
Recreation or an_ allied 
field. The salary range 
$335.00 to $425.00 per 
month. Full maintenance 
available for single appli- 
cants. Recreation program 
in a state mental hospital. 
New recreation building 
now under construction. 
Presently using recreation 
facilities in the community. 
May work with all age 
groups. Apply Ralph B. 
Cary, Personnel Officer, Lo- 

The publisher a 


gansport State Hospital, 
Logansport, Indiana. 


Recreation Supervisor X 
— Master. Degree or 
Bachelor’s Degree plus two 
years of recreation experi- 
ence in a medical setting. 
Supervise special section of 
the recreation program or 
supervise inexperienced 
leaders and recreation 
aides in a psychiatric hos- 
pital. New recreation build- 
ing now under construc- 
tion. Likewise using com- 
munity facilities for vari- 
ous recreation programs for 
all age groups. Apply 
Ralph B. Cary, Personnel 
Officer, Logansport State 
Hospital, Logansport, Indi- 
ana. 


Center Pool Supervisor. 
For modern Youth Center 
and large summer beach. 
Attractive residential com- 
munity ten miles from New 
York. Liberal Civil Service 
benefits. Open immediately 
to college graduate, man or 
woman. Waterfront experi- 
ence preferred. Employing 
at $4500 to $5100. Apply, 
Monte Weed, Recreation 
Superintendent, Fair Lawn, 
New Jersey. 


no rT 


Recreation Therapist for 
institute designed for treat- 
ment, training, re- 
search. Qualifications: 
Bachelor’s Degree in Rec- 
reation, preferably with 
field work in a psychiatric 
setting. Salary: $5,100- 
$6,060. Write: Mrs. Caro- 
lyn Owen, OTR, Activity 
Therapies Director, Illinois 
State Psychiatric Institute, 
1601 West Taylor Street, 
Chicago 12, Illinois. 


Opportunity in Wiscon- 
sin. Position available for 
man with background in 
therapeutic use of music 
and recreation to work with 
admission and _ intensive 
training unit for men pa- 
tients in 1000-bed state psy- 
chiatric hospital in Madi- 
son. Large staff; good fa- 
cilities; excellent psychi- 
atric direction. Salary: 
$4812-$6072 without expe- 
rience; $5412-$6792 with 
one year experience. Con- 
tact: Edward Karpowicz, 
Recreation Division, Men- 
dota State Hospital. Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, or Patricia 
Thornton, OTR, Division of 
Mental Hygiene, State Of- 
fice Building, Madison, 


Wisconsin. 


Pp ibility for services or items advertised here. 


When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 
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For further information regarding any of the products 
discussed below, simply circle its corresponding key num- 
ber on coupon on facing color page and mail to us. 


e Four new squash balls in two speeds include the tradi- 
tional singles ball and doubles ball in regular speed and in 
new slow speed. The slow ball will be welcomed on warm 
courts or in a warm climate. Different markings will iden- 
tify the types of ball. For further information, circle 4100. 


e A library of talking books includes drama, opera, poetry. 
history, politics, documentary, religion, philosophy, sports, 
skills, hobbies, musical arts, foreign-language courses. Ex- 
cellent for programs for the ill, handicapped, aged. and 
homebound and for rainy day emergencies. Records are 
available for rental. too. There is a platter to please almost 
any literary taste—novels by Defoe, Faulkner, Joyce. and 
Wilde, folk anthologies, essays. Children’s bookshelf runs 
wide gamut from Louisa May Alcott and Mark Twain to 
Jules Verne. The poetry selection is varied, with accent on 
contemporary poets. For information on this listening li- 
brary, circle #101. 


e multi-use. two-sided 


place of paste, glue, liquid 
cement, or overlay tapes for 
mounting displays, posting 
memos and bulletins, decor- 
ating with papercraft or cut- 
outs. It applies like a tape. 
but works like a glue. How- 
ever. unlike glue, it may be 
applied to one surface: 

then, at any later date, the 
backing paper may be peeled off and the second surface at- 
tached. Being pressure-sensitive, it forms a tight, permanent 
bond instantly between any combination of materials, except 
those with oily or waxy surfaces. The adhesive strip is not 
moist, will not warp paper, or jam office equipment. It can 
even be used to hold microfilm records to date-processing 
equipment. To apply adhesive, pull out tape at indicated 
cutting edge: put tacky side on object and unroll to desired 
length: pinch package, cutting tape with rotary. pulling mo- 
tion. Then rub strip so that adhesive binds firmly to sur- 
face; peel off carrier strip at the dry edge. exposing second 
adhesive surface. Adhesive is ready to use and there is noth- 
ing to dry out, spill, or ooze, requiring a messy clean-up. 
For more information, circle #102. 


e Built to last a lifetime. Zinc-metallized. maintenance-free 
diving board is constructed of welded steel. Has split-second 
adjustability to accommodate divers from eighty to two 
hundred pounds. The spring tension is developed by a tor- 
sion bar, extremely fine and precise. Heavy people 


an 


the board without fear of breakage. Since the board is safe. 
your pool may be now insured under a low-risk policy. For 
further information. circle 4103. 
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adhesive strip takes the’ 


e Playscapes are limited spacewise but unlimited imagina- 
tion-wise. The whole collection of thirty-two play devices is 
child-scaled for creative play and body-building fun. Wiggle 
walls, wing dings, ring dings, cat’s cradles, crow’s nests, 
cliff climbers are abstract enough that youngsters can decide 
what they want them to be—stepping stones, mountains. 
spider web, rocket or submarine, turtle back or cave. They 


are but some of the pieces with gay color, special texture. 
unusual sizes and shapes. There are no hazardous moving 
parts: no item is more than five feet high. Equipment can 
he arranged by size to discourage full-tilt running and pre- 
vent accidents. Because of small size of units, they can be 
installed in places where a conventional playground would 
be impossible. Packaged playscape includes equipment, a 
site plan, specifications, and installation instructions. For 
further information, circle #104. 


e Nonsinkable aluminum 
paddle weighs less than half 
as much as conventional ca- 
noe paddles of wood or metal. 
is balanced, has an anodized 
finish to prevent discolora- 
Zee tion, will not warp, split. or 
toa become splintery upon expo- 
mz <a sure to bad weather. Inside, 
a a the blade is filled with plastic 
to block entry of water in case of puncture. Tubular shaft 
is also plastic filled and has a varnished spruce handle. Will 
appeal to skippers of small sailboats as well as canoeists. 
For further information, circle #105. 


e Living out of a suitcase has acquired new meaning with 
the advent of a versatile luggage unit which converts to 
chests, dressers. vanity tables, desks, or night stands. Lug-a- 
Ture has stout, reinforced plastic handles. Units are de- 
signed to fit compactly atop each other with heavy-duty 
interlocking pins that retract when not in use. Detachable 
matching tapered legs are available for a modern effect. 
Each unit is covered with an attractive washable vinyl in a 
wide range of colors. New sections for re-covering are avail- 
able at nominal cost. College students, campers, recreation 
people who must travel light will appreciate the ingenuity 
of this product. For further information, circle #106. 
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Change of Address 


If you are planning to move, notify us 
at least thirty days before the date of 
the issue with which it is to take effect, 
if possible, in order to receive your 
magazines without interruption. Send 
both your old and new addresses by 
letter, card or post office form 22S to: 
Subscription Department, RECREATION 
Magazine, 8 West Eighth Street, New 
York 11, N. Y. 


Decemser, 1961 


FREE AIDS 


Here are resources—catalogs, brochures, films, booklets, services 
available, samples, and so on—to help the recreation leader. Circle 
the key number following any item about which you want more in- 
formation. Cut out the coupon, insert in envelope, and mail. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Projects For FELT sNiIPPERS. Booklet shows 

the toys, clothing, household accessories that 

can be made. Felt comes in wide spectrum, 

For leaflet, circle 
120. 


CHARMING CERAMIC DECALS for the hobbyist. 
“The studio card has come to ceramics,” says 
the manufacturer of these decals. They are 
light, modern, whimsical. For booklet, circle 
#121. 


MosiLes, MURALS, and funful monstrosities 
are yours at the twist of a wrist. Rayon che- 
nille stems in brilliant colors can be used for 
animals, collages, tree ornaments, lettering, 
basket weaving, free-form creativity. For pho- 
togenic leaflet, circle #122. 


Cut, FOLD, AND paste. Make a stained glass 
window, or a Japanese lantern, or a heart to 
wear on your sleeve; make dolls, dinosaurs, 
puppets, party favors, leis, costumes, and 
carnations. Tissue paper can be combined 
with other art media for startling effects. Craft 
tissue comes in twenty-nine colors, is pack- 
aged in lovely illustrated envelope. For leaflet 
listing ideas for tissue paper projects and 
samples of the paper itself, circle #123. 


NEw PAINT PpropUcT adheres to any surface— 
canvas, ceramics, fabrics, glass, leather, metal, 
paper, plastics, wood. Does not crack, peel 
or chip. Covers more area, has full range of 
intermixable colors. For information on these 
versatile colors, circle #124. 


A BRIGHT LITTLE BOOKLET, Paper Fun, offers 
easy-to-do, easy-to-glue projects with paper— 
flowers, valentines, harps, masks, party decor- 
ations, Christmas decorations, things to make 


with paper bags, boxes, cardboard. For copy, 
circle #125. 


PROGRAM AIDS 

Down IN BLACK AND WHITE (and sometimes 
red) —your club or organization's records and 
minutes in one book. Sixty-four-page record 
book has room for one year’s entries and will 
be valuable as reference material as time goes 
on. Contains every division normally used by 
many organizations—financial report, minutes, 
current membership, rol! call, guest register, 
side line notes, etcetera. For information, 
circle #126. 


TELL THE WHOLE TOWN what gives. Project 
your program out across the counters, win- 
dows, and lobbies of organizations in your 
community with television-size slide projector 
that shows 35mm slides continuously or with 
a nine-second interval and push-button re- 
mote-control change. For further information, 
circle #127. 


BooKLeT OF MENUS Fun CAMPING, Along The 
Trail, stresses balanced meals and sensible 
packing—“the lighter the burden, the lighter 
the heart.” Good tips for beginner campers 
with timely forget-me-nots for more experi- 
enced outdoorsmen. For booklet, circle #128. 


Lerrer PERFECT. Felt numerals and initials, 
banners, arm bands, sweater emblems for your 
teams and clubs. Eighteen different styles of 
felt letters. For information, circle #129. 


SPONSORING A BENEFIT DINNER? Company has 
special offer on spaghetti dinner for church 
groups, clubs, scouts, etcetera. Products are 
packaged in institutional sizes. May be used 
as door prizes, sold, or used in the menu of 
the dinner. For brochure, circle #130. 


PLEASE NOTE EXPIRATION DATE 


Clip and mail today. to 


RECREATION Magazine, Dept. R1061, 8 W. 8th St.. New York 11 


This coupon expires February 1, 1962 
Piease send me more information on circled products. 
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PresticE Awanps, bulletin boards, erasable 
charts to help spark your sports program. 
Eraso posters are guaranteed reusable 150 
times, come in varieties to cover every type 
of event, from archery to square dancing and 


handball. For descriptive leaflet, circle #131. 


FROM MICROBES TO MISSILES—youngsters want 
to know the why and howfors. Chemistry sets, 
physics lab kits, telescopes and microscopes 
and scientifically geared erector sets add to 
their knowhow. For information about sci- 
ence toys and kits, circle #132. 


FrMs For THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. Religious 
productions tell the Christmas story, show 
the Christmas spirit, demonstrate how Christ- 
mas can melt prejudice. For information on 
family films for Christmas, circle #133. 


READMISSION CONTROL SYSTEM for swimming 
pools, youth centers, fairs, athletic events. 
Ultra-violet lamps and fluorescent inks end 
pass-out problems. Inks, which come in blue 
and green, won't transfer. For information on 
Blak-ray lamps and marking inks, circle 
#134. 


CASTING AROUND FOR FISHING TIPS? Complete 
information in fishing included in 56-page 
booklet which answers questions on spin fish- 
ing. For copy, circle #136. 


RED SAILS IN THE SUNSET. New sailcraft “Go” 
combines the most exciting features of sailing 
and water skiing. Hollow watertight hull is 
radderless, has twin fins for stabilizing. Fight 
feet long, it has two red nylon sails on 15- 
foot wooden raast with two 7-foot booms. Eas- 
ily handled by beginners, crafi offers new 
horizons in, sa}ing skill. For further informa- 
tion, ciccle 4137. 


BaT BAGS AND SHAG BAGS, bicycle exercisers 
and rowing machines described in athletic 
equipment catalog. For copy, circle #138. 


Instruction sooxtet for Candle Pin Bow!- 
ing Game. Descriptions of equipment used, 
scoring system, and how to play the game are 
included with good illustrations. Court re- 
quirements are listed and special tips given. 
For booklet and information on this manufac- 


turer’s candle pin bowling equipment, circle 
#139. 


Arcuery tres, how to choose the correct 
equipment, arrow length, bow weight, stance 
are included in booklet. For copy, circle 
#140. 


Make ANY FLOOR A PUTTING GREEN with a 
cleverly shaped plastic shell. Made of poly- 
styrene plastic, it has an overall length of 
18% inches and is thirteen inches at its widest 
point. There is a molded-in tee cup, and a 
small removable plastic flag. For information, 
circle #144. 


THE FINER POINTS OF BASKETBALL are shown 
in film in which the nine National Basketball 
Association teams participate. Runs twenty- 
seven minutes, sound, 16 mm. For informa- 
tion, circle #145. 


A BASEBALL VACATION. Film tells how a team 
of American teenagers go to Puerto Rico for 
a series of baseball games against local all- 
stars. Chewing gum manufacturer offers 
16mm film narrated by sportcaster Marty 
Glickman. Runs twelve minutes. For leaf- 
let describing film, circle #146. 


VISUAL AIDS FOR PHYSICAL FiTNEss. Charts 
on tumbling and stunts, pyramids, self-testing 
activities on apparatus. Illustrations and/or 
photographs show progressions and safety 
hints. For information, circle #147. 


LisTING OF FILMs for sportsmen contains reels 
on dog training, rabbits, birds, the story of a 
marsh, gun instruction. For leaflet, circle 
# 148. 


BULLSEYE FOR PRACTICING YEOMAN. Archery 
buffs will appreciate these beautifuliy made 
long bows. Steady with an extremely good 
cast. Handle riser of walnut and colored 
maple. Ladies’ models in pastel colored glass. 
For information, circle #149. 


Don’? LOOK GREEN ON THE GREEN. Golf swing- 
trainer helps develop a peifect swing from 
the address to the follow through. Has spe- 
cial control which positively keeps your arc. 
Regular practice will develop a habitual cor- 
rect swing. For information, circle #150. 


use of leisure. . . 


livered ten times. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT TEN TIMES OVER 


For your board members, volunteers, co-workers—America’s leaders in the effective 


RECREATION 


Your gift of RECREATION Magazine ten times over the next year will give them the 
overall picture and help them grasp al! the facets of their role in the recreation field. 


Of course, your gift will be announced by a handsome, colorful card. Just send us the 
names and addresses of the recipients of your gift subscriptions (also please include 
your own name and address). Enclose your check or money order for $5.00 for each 
subscription. Then, RELAX. We'll take care of the rest and see that your gift is de- 


LOW-COST AIDS 


Order these resources and references di- 
rectly from source given (enclose remittance). 


TENTHAPPY TRAVELERS will appreciate Camp- 
ing Maps, Canada. It includes maps of the 
Canadian provinces and Alaska with camp- 
sites listed. Information about facilities avail- 
able at the various campsites tells you where 
to find tent sites, water, electricity, boating, 
swimming, hiking, showers, and many other 
essential items. Included are facts on bag- 
gage, money, average temperatures, firearms, 
customs, and gifts. The 1961-62 edition is 
available for $1.00 from Camping Maps, 
U.S.A., P.O. Box 862, Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey. 
A VISUAL Alp for coaches and athletic leaders 
explains basketball fundamentals. The Na- 
tional Basketball Chart has seventy-five action 
photos showing dribbling, shooting, passing, 
offense, and defense. Illustrations measure 
two inches by two inches; entire chart is 
twenty-four inches by thirty-one inches; and 
is printed in two colors. Has loops for hang- 
ing. Available for $1.00 from National Sports 
Company, Fond Du Lac, Wisconsin. 


A DELIGHTFUL AND WISE LITTLE BOOK about 
parents and television sets, censorship, and 
guidance. Pogo’s Primer for Parents (TV 
Division), is available from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. for $.20. 


Tue Presment’s Counci on Youth Fitness 
offers a booklet, Youth Physical Fitness, which 
suggests elements for school-centered pro- 
grem which can be adapted by recreation and 
sports activity leaders for their programs. 
Available for $.40 from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D.C. 


AN INESTIMABLE TREASURE for every recreation 
leader and department having anything to do 
with drama, Drama with and for Children by 
Winifred Ward is a manual on creative drama 
and children’s theater. It explains the why, 
it tells how and when and what; it examines 
and interprets the relationship between the 
two types and the role of each in the develop- 
ment of the child. Prepared for the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
it is available for $.30 (no stanips) from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. 


RECREATION DEPARTMENTS or other agencies 
conducting or planning to conduct preschool 
recreation programs will find some excellent 
guidelines in Standards for Day Care Service. 
Chapter 4, for example, sets up a clear state- 
ment on the principles of planning the daily 
program end the opportunities that the pro- 
gram should :provide the children three to six 
years of age. Appendix B is.a very useful list- 
ing of indoor furnishings, equipment, and sup- 
plies, as well as indoor and outdoor play 
equipment reconimended for a group of fifteen 
yourigsters. Available for $1.50 ‘from Child 
Welfare League of America, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17. 
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Model SPK-44—Portable Dual Speaker Set, alone 
$79.95. Accessories: Microphone, Microphone 
Stand, Head-Phones and underwater speakers 
are available at extra cost. 


ALL NEW 


. New High-powered amplifier — conservatively rated at 20 watts. 

. New temperature-compensated transistor circuits with wide-range tone compensation. 
. New ruggedized true high fidelity circuitry. 

. New super-clarity voice reproduction. 


Square & Folk Dancing ; 
Modern Dance, Ballet 


Lower Grades, teaching 
« Rhythmic concepts and 


Multi-Speed Indoor-Outdoor Portable High Fidelity Phono- 
graph. Lets you slow down the record to match the prog- 
ress of the learner: Universally used for teaching with 
Rhythm: 


e A professional-type full range high fidelity phonograph — micro- 
phone can be used while records are being played. 


e A high fidelity P.A. system with complete full range tone controls. 
e A high fidelity radio (when used with AM-FM tuner). 


The Rhythmaster’s Patented Continuously Variable-Speed drive enables you 
to increase or decrease speed and tempo of music and other recorded mate- 
rial as needed. In dancing, you can set the rhythm of fox-trots, cha-cha-cha, 
etc. to your own taste. Therapists can adjust cadence to the progress of the 
patient. Musicians can set the pitch of records to match pitch of piano or 
other accompanying instrument. The Rhythmaster is invaluable for schools, 
camps, recreation centers, broadcast studios...wherever tempo control is 
required. 


; Indispensable for tempo control in a variety of teaching applications 
| ae | = 
a | 
| 
Ideal for: 
Physical Therapy 
Physical Education 
Calisthenics, etc. Typing 
: 
: 
Water Ballet : Public Address 
© 0 
3 0 | 
Music Appreciation coordination 
— — 


Engineered by 


World leader in high fidelity turntables. 


THE RHYTHMASTER FEATURES: 


e The famous Rek-O-Kut Variable Speed turntable that plays 
33%, 45, 78 rpm — and allows you to play any record (from 6” 
to 12”) at any speed (from 25 to 100 rpm). You can increase 
or decrease the speed to suit your exact requirements: 


e By plugging a microphone into the input provided, you can 
superimpose your voice over the recording and give your own 
personal comment and instruction while the selection is be- 
ing played: 


e The powerful conservatively rated, high fidelity amplifier and 
big, full range speakers of the Rhythmaster give you undis- 
torted reception for up to 1000 people: Ideal for gyms and 
auditoriums. 


e The Rhythmaster is easily portable. Use it outdoors for recre- 
ational activities, summer camp events, outdoor folk and 
square dancing and many other activities.* 


YOU GET SUPERB REK-O-KUT ENGINEERING 
FEATURES — CRAFTSMANSHIP — PERFORMANCE. 
The Rhythmaster is the only phonograph that plays at either 


50 or 60 cycles without need for dismantling to compensate 
for changes in frequency or voltage. 


e Speed changes: Continuously variable 
110V — 60 cycles; Range: 25 to 100 r.p.m. 
110V — 50 cycles; Range: 20 to 85 r.p.m. 


*Trumpet speakers recommended for outdoor applications. 


THE NAME 
O} 


=> STEREOTASLES & TONEARMS 


PRICE: 


$3.9% 


COMPLETE 
WITH SPEAKERS 


Rek-0-Kut Company, Inc., 38-19 108th Si ong Ba, Bow Yor? 
Export: Morhan Corporation, 458 Broadway, New Yorn New 
Canada: Atias Radio Corporation, 50 Wingold Ave., Toronto 19, Canada 


Also World’s Leading Manufacturers of High Fidelity Turntables and a 
full line of High Fidelity Speaker Systems Manufactured by Audax, 


Speaker Division of the Rek-O-Kut Company. 


No other instrument offers the versatility and sound quality of the 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR RHYTHMASTER 
MODEL RT-VM 


TURNTABLE: 

12” solid, cast aluminum, “Normalized” to relieve 
internal stresses.Machined to aviation tolerances. 
MOTOR: 

Induction-type 4-pole; dynaniic2''y balanced, 
built to Rek-O-Kut specifications. 
TURNTABLE SHAF r 

Steel, hardened and vrounu. super-finished with 
self-lubricating spira! oi groove 
TURNTABLE SHAFT WELL 


Machined irom special cke.-son alloy casting. 
Steel ball vertics thrust bezring for minimum 
friction. 


TURNTABLE DRIVE: 

Permits plaving speed to be continuously varied 

from 25 to 190 rpm, without resetting selector 

knob or stopping turntable. This is accomplished 

by use of Rek-0-Kut’s exclusive patented “‘Vari- 

cone” drive. Mctor operates at full torque re- 

gardless of speed setting at 50 or 60 cycles. 

SPEED SELECTOR DIAL MARKINGS: 

50 and 60 cycles, plus an extra reference cali- 

bration scale. 

AMPLIFIER: 

Power Output — 20 watts @ 1000 cps. 

Frequency response — 2 db from 20 cps to 
20,000 cps. 

Mike Gain — 99 db (for use with Hi impedance 
Dynamic Mike). 

Phono Gain — 94 db (for use with G.E. Cartridge 
=VR-II or equiv.). 

Tuner Gain — 59 db. 

Pre-Amplifier Output — For use with external 
amplifiers. 


Tubes — 
2—6973 1—6AN8 6—2N680 (transistors). 
IN2071 (Silicon rectifiers). 
Power Supply —117 volts 140 watts 60 cps. 
HARMONIC DISTORTION: 
3% at 1,000 cps measured from tuner input. 
INTERMODULATION DISTORTION: 
1.5% from tuner input for 20W peak output. 
NOISE LEVEL: 
Tuner input 73 db below 350 mv. input. 
Phone input 62 db below 10 mv. input. 
Mike input 54 db below 5 mv. input. 
CONTROLS: 
a) Common tuner—phono volume control.) Mixing 
b) Separate microphone volume control. \ type 
c) Bass control: at50cps +20 db. 
Treble control: at15KC +22 db. 
OUTPUT IMPEDANCES: 4, 8 and 16 ohms. 
SPEAKER: 
Two 10” PM—heavy duty, built to Rek-0-Kut 
specifications. Alnico V magnets. 
PICKUP ARM: 
Rek-0-Kut Precision Arm, Ball bearing pivots, with 
arm rest lock and dual G.E. magnetic cartridge. 
CASE: 
Sturdy plywood covered with scuff-proof and 
washable vinyl. 
Dimensions: 
A. Amplifier Turntable Case: 2234” L. x 1642” 
W. x 942” deep. Weight: 42 Lbs. 
B. Speaker Case: 23” L.x 1642” W.x 12” deep. 
Weight: 20 Lbs. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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Family 


Professional 
MODEL FOLDING POOL TABLES 


You'll be the envy of all your friends and neighbors with this magnificent new 
Professional style poo! table. Just like regulation models in design and ap- 
pearance. Durable and attractive annodized aluminum rails. Massive natural 
. walnut sides and legs. Beautiful forged aluminum pockets with molded ball 
: scoops and regulation pocket liners. Other features include 100% wool billiard 
cloth, oversized gum rubber cushions, warp resistant %” thick Formium 
particle bed with metal channel bracing, and heavy tubular folding hardware. 
Wrench “Gperated adjusters level to any floor. All units include balls, cues, 
triangle, chalk, bead counters, and rules. 
Model 100 —full size 8’ model. Height 31”. Four 57” inlaid cues with 
full size 2%” turned balls, bridge stick, weight 420 Ibs. 
Model 105 —Full size 7’ model. Hei 1 31”. Four 57” inlaid cues with 
full size 2%” turned balls, bridge stick. Weight 300 Ibs. 


FAMILY POOL TABLES 
| any solid, tutiget models designed for realism 


nd years of active play. Constructed with many 
the best features of expensive units as broad 
Anodized aluminym rails, wool billiard cloth, wal- 
ut finish solid lumber sides, realistic molded 
bckets and rubier pocket liners. Heavy pedestal 
ig with walnut finish panels and strong folding 


hardware. %"” thick metal reinforced formium 
Dprticle bed and wrench-operated leg levellers. Set includes 2%" striped balls, 


cues, triangle, chalk, bead scorer, 
—8"| Model. Height 31” 
—7'| Model, Height 31”, Weight 


Retail $14.95 


F.0.B. New York factory or warehouse. No. C.0.D.’s. 
Allow 14 days for shipment. 


the year ro 


5’ x 9’ TABLE TENNIS OR UTILITY TOP 
Quickly and o. adapt your poo! table for table tennis, dining, buffet, 
etc. , attaching this sturdy, portable, green pain inted 


745 —Good, ¥%” thick top, weig' Ibs. 


ADULT POOL TABLES 
Strong, heavy tables in moderate cost 
Solid wood rails, sides, limed oak finish. 
thick formium bed, non-warp metal bracing 
dividual ball scoops, tunne! return a 
leg hardware. Gum cushions, high impact pockets, 
felt. Wrench-operated levellers compen- 
sate floor. Fully equi with cues, balls, 
chalk, scorers rules. 


101 —' 31”. As above but with annodized aluminum 
rails, wainut finish mn aides Y leg panei. 2-52” inlaid cues, 24%" striped 


. Wt. 310 Ibs. 
606 31”. Table as pictured, 2-52” inlaid 
cues, 24%" bal We 220 Ibs. 

607 heigt nae as pictured, 2-48” imported 


COMBINATION OFFER — TABLE AND RACK. 


Complete ensemble including FREE custom wall rack with hand- 
some Teen table. Contains important features as panel legs, 
6” high solid sides in wainut finish, gum cushions, molded cor- 
ners and pocket liners, and 2" thick bed, metal braced. Set 
of _ striped balls, 2-48" cues, triangle, chalk, counters, and 


196 —7’ Table. Ht. 31’. Wt. 135 Ibs. Rack Incl. 
191 —8’ Table. Ht. 31"’. Wt. 170 Ibs. Rack Incl. 


Jr. Pool Tables 


Give Jr. the thrill of his life with a table like Dad’s. Teen Table 
styling. Walnut finish, front return. Open legs, sturdy cross bar. 
a includes balls, cues, triangle and rules. 

—S5' model. Ht. 30”. Leg levellers, covered cushions. 
ater cues, 1 9/16" molded balis, Wt. 65 Ibs. 

28 x 50”. Height 30”. Leg levellers, 2-36" cues, 
ite balls, Weight 45 Ibs. 


bw 
— 
© 
Ball & Six Cue 
Rack 
— 


TABLE TENNIS TABLES 


two halves, mounted on tubular 
| steel chassis. Flat Green Finish. } PLAY BACK 
by pivoting one half of 
vertical 
oe ie a fine table for self practice. 
; 
—Quality %” thick, 3 ply plywood top, mounted on shaped 1” x 2” frame. FOLD-A-WAY 
Free rolling 2” chassis wheels, 1" tubular steel folding legs, double braced. Wt. 80 Ibs. 
FOLD-A-WAY 


storage. 
—Players choice, %" thick, 5 ply top, supported by over sized 3” shaped 
wood frame. Extra heavy reinforced Fold-A-Way chassis with 3°’ diameter free rolling 
wheels. Folding legs 14%" Diameter, tubular stee! with heavy double bracing. Wt. 105 Ibs. ROLL-A-WAY 
OLL-A-WAY 
able in folded position is securely 
DELUXE ed by chassis rests on free 
715 —Official table with best construction and features available anywhere. 5 rolled to storage 


ply %” exterior plywood top, with water proof plastic impregnated overlay. Heavy, non 
warping, galvanized, rust resistant, rolled stee! channe! reinforces top, and Completely 
Encloses Vulnerable Edge of Table. Extra heavy reinforced chassis with free rolling 3” 
wheels. With minimum maintenance, this is Indoor-Outdoor table. Weight 140 Ibs. 


Sensational 


Offer 


No need for the economy minded pur- 
chaser to own a light, flimsy, table! 
New sturdy, molded 
wood tops in official 
thickness are priced at a fraction of 
the cost of tables of these weights. 
Top is highly warp and dent resistant. 
uperb bounce. 5’ x 9’ tab 


— Special over s 
le in two 
halves with eight sturdy folding tubu- 


930 
model. 
Sturdy, 


wainut finished, 1’ x 3” 


Well constructed, 5’ x 9’ tables in 


ed 5 
Pienty of elbow room for all 
outer frame. 


’ 


4-IN-ONE OFFER 


Rotate both haives to vertical position, 
and your table is compactly folded for 


POKER, TABLES 


Dealer's choice, yers com 
separate moided bakelite ashtray-glass Ag 
racks. Massive wainut finish rdwood frames are aicoho 


stain resistent. Sturdy black tapered og legs with individual 


—s hardware. Green felt playing surfac 
—Deluxe over-sized 57” model. 336" high, wainut finish 
No-mar capped 


anchors ¥%"’ thick morocco covered chip rack. 
leg bottoms. Weight 70 Ibs. 

925 —50" Standard size, deluxe table, as described above. 
Weight 60 Ibs. 


economy 
players. 


CONVERTIBLE FOR R POKER TABLES 


> steel legs. Textured finish. Creme colored hardboard chip racks. Separate — cover con- 
797 thick top, weight 100 ash tray and glass _ legs on verts “able. for 
sturdy hardware. Weight 5 940 —Convertibie top for “sr” table Weight 
—%"’ official thickness top. —Standard size ba" voctagonal table as 8 Ibs 


5 
Weight 175 Ibs. described above. Weight 40 | 


or 


TABLE TENNIS SETS 
Championship sets include virtually unbreak- 
able Hi-impact marbellite paddies with special 
shaped grips. Extra heavy posts and unique 
storage container which doubles as wall rack. 
800 —4 paddies with wound leather grip, 
giant posts with slide bar adjustment for net 


tension. Net with slip-on metal sleeves, 4 
balls, book of rules. 
804 —4 paddies, Jr. Giant adjustable 


tension posts, metal end net, 4 balls, book 
of rules. 

808 —4 paddies, official metal extension 
posts, 66’’ tie net, 3 bails, book of rules. 


945 -Weight 6 Ibs. 


Full s CARGY, F 


per field and "cout 
Action table similar to 
coin operated version. 
Leg levellers, 2-48" 
balis, chalk, book 

of rules. 


Sides, wool 
billiard cloth, weight 80 


55 — Standard 
Model. Walnut 


felt 


F.0.B. New York factory or warehouse. No. C.0.D.’s. 
Allow 14 days for shipment. 
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REGULATION 


MORE FUN than other forms 
of bowling. You get three 
balls per frame to knock 
down pins. 


MORE INTERESTING— You 
use “‘dead”’ pins (those lying 
on floor) to pick up spares. 


ALLOWS MORE PLAYING 
TIME. No need to pick up 
downed pins after each ball. 
You get three chances be- 
fore pins have to be set up 
again. 


EASIER TO PLAY—for chil- 
dren and adults alike. No 
special skills or training 
needed to roll 4144” Candle 
Pin balls. They’re easy to 
grasp and roll; no finger 
holes to bother with. 


COMPLETELY SAFE. Pins are 
lightweight, flexible poly- 
ethylene. Soft rubber balls 
permit carefree play. 


COSOM 


ORPORATIOON 


SAME 


Today Candle Pin Bowling is growing by leaps and bounds in 
many areas of the nation. Bowlers like the interesting new 
variations this game offers. Now you can enjoy the fun of 
this sport in your own recreation area—with COSOM’S 
CANDLE PIN BOWLING GAME. 

It’s played and scored the same as regular Candle Pin Bowling 
—yet alley length can be much shorter. Any number can play. 
Everyone—from tots to senior citizens—can have loads of 
fun with Cosom’s Candle Pin Game. 


TO SCORE WELL play- 
ers release ball smoothly 
at floor level with good 
follow through; avoid 
lofting or bouncing ball 
to assure solid hits. 


HEAD PIN HIT! If any 
pins stand after first try, 
this youngster gets two 
more balls to knock 
down all ten; can use 
fallen pins to hit those 
still standing. 


@ 
| 
\ 


r 


ES 


INS ome THE NEW, 


Using any level play area—as small as 6 ft. wide 
by 30 ft. long—you can set up your Candle Pin 
Bowling Game in a few minutes. Pins and balls 
can’t damage walls, mar floors, or scratch furni- 
ture. They’re soft, flexible, quiet. Even a solid 
“strike” won’t disturb others in adjacent areas. 


Cosom’s Candle Pin Bowling Game is perfect 
for recreation areas in schools, community cen- 
ters, youth clubs, hospitals, churches, homes, 
etc.—-wherever confined play areas exist. You'll 
find this set 
steady, hard use month after month. And, it 


is durably made to withstand 


makes an ideal training set to teach Candle Pin 


Bowling fundamentals. Order yours today! 


COMPLETE SET comes packed in sturdy, attractive 
display box that permits easy storing. Carton has 


die-cut hand grips for easy carrying. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 
(Limited time only) JUST $19.95 complete set 


Expires Feb. 1, 19 POSTPAID 
Cosom Corporation, 6030 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 16, Minn 
Gentlemen: Please ship us (S-550) Candle Pin Séts postpaid 
for which we are enclosing $19.95 each 
NAME 
DEPT. OR SCHOOL 


STREET ADDRESS 


a 
a 
” 
. 


EXCITING 
WAY TO 


BOWL 


REGULATION SIZE (15%4”) poly- 
ethylene pins weigh 7 oz. each. 
The official size 4%2” diameter 
rubber balls each weigh 17 oz. 


COMPLETE SET CONSISTS OF: 


10 Regulation size pins molded of virgin 
polyethylene. 

3 Regulation size, high quality rubber 
balls. 

1 Set-up sheet showing pin positions. 

1 8-page booklet of rules and instructions. 

1 Score pad (100 sheets, 4 players per 
sheet). 


Stock No. $-550 
Shipping weight: 9 Ibs. @ CANDLE PIN 
per set 
SUGGESTED 
RETAIL: 


32500 


Note: Heavy-duty backstop available at 
extra cost. 


EXTRAS 
Ball. . . . $3.50 ea. 
ins ee 
Rulebook . . ... 50 ea. 


Set up sheet 1.50 ea. 
Score pad ea. 


> — 

\ 

— 
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| 
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Rhythmic Activities—Series Ill,* 
Frances R. Stuart and Virginia Gibson. 
Burgess Publishing Company, 426 
South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 15. 
Portfolio of 78 indexed cards. $2.50. 


These dances might be done by upper 
elementary and junior-high students 
who are familiar with the basic rhythms 
of polka, schottische, waltz, two-step, 
etcetera. Many of the dances would 
seem too difficult for youngsters unfa- 
miliar with basic rhythms. 

The card file format is good and easy 
to use. The record listings for each 
dance are helpful and the address list 
of record companies and glossary of 
dance terms add to the portfolio’s use- 
fulness. 

If the arrangement of the sixty 
dances were in order of difficulty rather 
than in alphabetical order it would be 
more helpful to the recreation leader. 
Also, some indication of counts is 
needed. Working out the steps by mea- 
sures is not easy to do unless one knows 
the time signature of the record and 
how many counts to the measure. The 
collection has good variety representing 
fifteen different countries, as well as 
American mixers and couple dances. 

I would hesitate to recommend the 
material to a beginning teacher or an 
unskilled group. For some situations 
it is very usable—and if Rhythmic Ac- 
tivities—Series II had been used first. 
a group would doubtless be ready for 
Series I1].—Helen M. Dauncey. 


Toys in America, Inez and Marshall 
McClintock. Public Affairs Press, 419 
New Jersey Avenue, S.E., Washington 
3, D.C. Pp. 480, illustrated. $8.00. 


Toys are as old as man, but toy man- 
ufacturing and the toy shop are rela- 
tively recent. Toys in America is the 
result of three years of study and re- 
search, much of it spent studying the 
sale of toys back as far as 1700 and 
tracing the history of those craftsmen 
and companies that first devoted their 
energies to toy and game-making. Paul 
Revere, for example, made silver teeth- 
ing spoons, rattles, and whistles as well 


* Available from National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, Recreation Book Center, 8 W. 8th 
Street, New York 11. 
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as his famous silverware. Deming Jar- 
vis delighted little girls with miniature 
doll dishes made of Sandwich glass. 

Throughout the book are fascinating 
vignettes: the story of A. C. Gilbert, 
“the man who saved Christmas for chil- 
dren”; the story of the Teddy bear, the 
billiken doll, the kewpie doll, Lionel 
trains, “Slinky,” and hundreds of oth- 
ers, including the many types of guns, 
sleds, models, noisemakers, pull-toys 
and table games that delight children in 
every era. In 1950, toy sales were a 
minimum of a billion and a quarter, far 
outstripping business as a whole in the 
same period. 


Books like this and Peepshow to Par- . 


adise, an English book published some 
time ago which covered the history of 
toys over two thousand years of civil- 
ization, are highly important to the rec- 
reation profession. They do not teach 
skills or techniques. They do not set 
standards for leadership, administra- 
tion, or program. However, they ac- 
complish a great and important task. 
They show us—or remind us—that the 
need for, and the interest in, play is a 
fundamental; that the child of ancient 
Egypt with her clay doll, the little Amer- 
ican Indian girl with her cornhusk doll. 
and today’s child with her washable 
doll«with-a-permanent-wave are one and 
the same. As the book points out, sta- 
‘tions in outer space are still dreams in 
adult life—but any child can buy them 
in a toy store!—l’.M. 


101 Camping Out Ideas and Activi- 
ties, Bruno Knobel, illustrated by Geor- 
ges Mousson. Sterling Publishing Com- 
pany, 419 Park Avenue South, New 
York 16. Pp. 128. $2.50. 


Translations usually lose something 
of the original, but in this case Dale 
Cunningham has given the original 
German a fresh, vigorous style. The 
sketches, too, are simple but full of 
vitality. 

The title would lead us to believe 
that the contents are primarily a listing 
—but this is not true. It is a well-organ- 
ized collection of campcraft ideas, in- 
cluding firemaking, sketches, exploring, 
trail signs, use of lasso and boomerang, 
and the like. These topics are in most 
books on camping but the author man- 


ages to give many of them a quality of 
freshness by using some original ideas, 
and by his pertinent comments. Excel- 
lent for leaders and counselors. What 
is even better, youngsters of Boy or 
Girl Scout age will enjoy it, too. 


Masks and Mask Makers,* Kari Hunt 
and Bernice Wells Carlson. Abingdon 
Press, 201 Eighth Avenue South, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Pp. 73, illustrated. 
$2.75. 


Everyone who ever saw “Masquerade 
Party” on TV has seen Mrs. Hunt’s 
masks; Mrs. Carlson has written a num- 
ber of books, including the Junior 
Party Book and Fun for One or Two. 
This short but informative and inter- 
esting book, explains the major uses 
and reasons for masks in vivid fashion 
—masks for disguise, transformation, 
masks for the dead, for dramatic and 
carnival use, and for protection. The 
major portion of the book describes 
masks as made and used in various 
parts of the world—Eskimo and Amer- 
ica, Indian masks, masks of Africa and 
the South Pacific, masks of the Far 
East, and masks in civilized Europe. 
Excellent photographs of these wierd or 
amusing creations add greatly to the 
book’s interest and attractiveness. 


The Outdoor-Indoor Fun Book, June 
Johnson. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York 16. Pp. 212, 
illustrated. $3.95. 


If a parent asks you to recommend a 
book of games and activities for every- 
day use, plus ideas for holidays (includ- 
ing the major Christian and Jewish 
ones), here is the book. Written pri- 
marily for use with youngsters six to 
twelve years old, it covers such activi- 
ties as simple crafts, storytelling, tricks, 
etcetera. 

A short appendix indicates by cross- 
reference, games for one, and for two. 
Asterisks throughout the book indicate 
games for small groups and those need- 
ing a larger number. The holiday sug- 
gestions are simple, but contain some 
good and original ideas. All in all, this 
is an informal, but very pleasant game 


book. 
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BOOKS & PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Arts and Crofts 


ApventurE Book or Nature Crart, THe, 
Richard F. Dempewolff. Capitol Publ., 737 
Broadway, New York 3. Pp. 95. $3.95. 

ApvenTuREs IN Art, Howard Daniel. Abe 
lard-Schuman, 6 W. 57th St., New York 19. 
Pp. 323. $5.00. 

AmericAN ArT Museums AND GALLERIES, 
Eloise Spaeth. Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd 
St., New York 16. Pp. 282. $5.95. 

AMERICAN INDIAN Beapwork, W. Ben. Hunt 
and J. F. “Buck” Burshears. Bruce Publ., 
400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1. Pp. 63. Pa- 
per, $3.50. 

AMERICAN Necro Art, Cedric Dover. N. Y. 
Graphic Society, Greenwich, Conn. Pp. 186. 
$10.00. 


Art Fa, Tue,* Mary Villarejo. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 501 Maglison Ave., New York 22. 
Unpaged. $2.75, 

CreativE Faber Birren. Reinhold 
Publ., 430 Park Ave., New York 22. Pp. 
128. $10.00. 


DecoraTIVE ALPHABETS AND INITIALS, Alex- 
ander Nesbitt, Editor. Dover Publ., 180 
Varick St., New York 14. 123 plates. Paper, 
$2.25. 

Drawinc witH ANnpD INK (rev. ed.), Art- 
hur L. Guptill. Reinhold Publ. 430 Park 
Ave., New York 22. Pp. 159. $8.95. 


Weaver’s Book, Tue, Harriet Tidball. Mac- 
millan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 
*73. $5.50. 

Woopworkinc Crarts, (2nd ed.), Raymond 
Van Tassel. D. Van Nostrand, 120 Alexan- 
der St., Princeton, N. J. Pp. 196. $4.25. 


Games and Hobbies 


Cuance, SKILL AND Luck, John Cohen. Pen- 
guin Books, 3300 Clipper Mill Rd., Balti- 
more 11, Md. Pp. 201. Paper, $.95. 

CHECKERS IN TEN Lessons, Tom Wiswell. 
A. S. Barnes, 11 E. 36th St., New York 16. 
Pp. 129. $2.95. 

Cuess 1n A NuTSHELL, Fred Reinfeld. Perma 
Books, 630 5th Ave., New York 20. Pp. 165. 
$.35. 

Compete Book or Gun Cottectinc, THE, 
Charles Edward Chapel. Coward-McCann, 


$4.50. 

Comptete Woopworkinc Hanprsoox, Tue, 
Jeannette T. Adams and Emanuele Stieri. 
Arco Pub., 480 Lexington Ave., New York 
17. Pp. 568. $4.95. 

CrystaL AND Mrinerat Cottectine, William 
B. Sanborn. Lane Pub., Menlo Park, Calif. 
Pp. 144. $3.50. 

Dupticate Brince, G. C. H. Fox. St. Martin’s 
Press, 175 5th Ave., New York 10. Pp. 143. 
$4.50. 

Easy Games ror Younesters, Geraldine 
Webb Settle. T. S. Denison, 321 5th Ave. S.., 
Minneapolis 15. Pp. 106. $3.00. 

Ficuts, Games anp Depate:, Anatol Rapo- 
port. Univ. of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. 
Pp. 400. $6.95. 

500 Praytme Activities ror Boys AND 
Girts, Vernon Howard. Zondervan Pub. 
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House, 1415 Lake Dr. S.E., Grand Rapids 
6, Mich. Pp. 64. Paper, $1.00. 

5 Weexs to Winninc Brince, Alfred Shein- 
wold. Perma Books, 630 5th Ave., New 
York 20. Pp. 498. $.50. 

Fioyp’s Pxoto Tips, Wayne Floyd. Amphoto, 
33 W. 60th St., New York 23. Unpaged, 
$2.50. 

Go, Edward Lasker. Dover Pub.,, 180 Varick 
St., New York 14. Pp. 211. Paper, $1.45. 

Go anp Go-Moxu, Edward Lasker. Dover 
Pub., 180 Varick St., New York 14. Pp. 
215. Paper, $1.45. 

GotpeNn TreAsuRY OF Cuess, THE, Al Horo- 
witz. Barnes & Noble, 105 5th Ave.. New 
York 3. Pp. 328. Paper, $1.95. 

Goren’s Hoyte ENcyYcLopepIA oF GAMES, 
Charles H. Goren. Hawthorn Books, 70 5th 
Ave., New York 11. Pp. 656. $5.95. 

Gume To CHess Enpines, A, Max Euwe and 
David Hooper. David McKay, 119 W. 40th 
St., New York 18. Pp. 248. $5.50. 

Home PLay AND PLAY EGuIPMENT FoR YOUNG 
Cuitpren, Adele Franklin. U.S. Govt. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Pp. 
23. $.15. 

How to Desicn Anp Buitp Fiy1nc MopEts, 
Keith Laumer. Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd 
St., New York 16. Pp. 224. $4.95. 

How Do You Pray Cuess? Fred Reinfeld. 
Dover Pub., 180 Varick St., New York 14. 
Pp. 47. Free. 

Huntinc witH CAMERA AND BINOCULARS, 
Francis Sell. Chilton Co., 56th & Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia 29. Pp. 128. $2.95. 


Holidays, Calendars 


ALL-AMERICAN CALENDAR 1962, Tue, Donald 
Searle. Stephen Greene Press, 120 Main 
St., Brattleboro, Vt. Spiralbound, $1.50. 

CHAMBERLAIN CALENDAR OF FRENCH COOKING, 
THe (1962); CHAMBERLAIN CALENDAR OF 
Cooxinc, Tue (1962). Hastings 
House, 151 E. 50th St., New York 22. Spi- 
ralbound, $1.50 each. 


CuristMAs Caroi, A, Charles Dickens (illus- 
trated by Ronald Searle). World Publ., 
2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 2. Pp. 109. 
$4.95. 

CuristMAs Donkey, THe,* Wilma Swedburg. 
Augsburg Publ., 425 S. 4th St., Minneapo- 
lis 15. Unpaged. $1.00. 

CHRISTMAS IN THE Goop Op Days, Daniel J. 
Foley, Editor. Chilton Books, Chestnut at 
56th St., Philadelphia 39. Pp. 224. $6.95. 

CurIsTMAS Secrets, Bayard Hooper. Pan- 
theon Books, 333 6th Ave., New York 14. 
Pp. 40. $3.00. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES FROM MAny Lanps, Her- 
bert H. Wernecke. Westminster Press, 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. Pp. 
302. $3.95. 

FESTIVALS OF THE JEWISH YEAR, Theodore H. 
Gaster. Apollo Editions, 425 Park Ave. S., 
New York 16. Pp. 308. Paper, $1.75. 

First Book or CuristMas Joy, Tue, Dorothy 
Wilson. Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington 
Ave., New York. Pp. 64. $1.95. 

FLower ARRANGEMENT CALENDAR 1962, THE, 
Helen Van Pelt Wilson. M. Barrows, 425 
Fourth Ave., New York 16. Unpaged. $1.50. 


* For younger readers. 


FARMER’s 1962 ALMANAC, THE, Robert 
B. Thomas. The Old Farmer’s Almanac, 
Dublin, N. H. Pp. 96. $.35. 

On CuristmMas Eve,* Margaret Wise Brown. 
William R. Scott, 8 W. 13th St., New York 
11. Unpaged. $3.50. 

Pom-Pom’s CuristmMas,* Jon Whitcomb. Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. Unpaged. $3.75. 

Stories oF YULETIDE. Ernest K. Emurian. W. 
A. Wilde, Natick, Mass. Pp. 113. $2.00. 
TreAsuRY oF Curistmas Music, Tue, W. L. 
Reed. Emerson Books, 251 W. 19th St., 

New York. Pp. 150. $4.50. 

VerMONT Lire 1962 CaLenpar. Stephen 
Greene Press, 120 Main St., Brattleboro, 
Vt. Unpaged. Spiralbound, $1.50. 

Way Ir’s a Hoxtmay, Ann McGovern. Ran- 

dom House, 457 Madison Ave., New York 

22. Pp. 64. $1.95. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


Arts AanpD Activities, September 1961 
Painting with Sticks, John A. Michael. 
Plastics Lead in New Directions, Part 4: 

Molded and 3D Forms, Thelma R. New- 
man. 
“Let’s Give a Puppet Show!”, Jane A. 
Feeler. 

A Plan for a Simple Puppet Stage, Ann 
Gaylord. 

Baubles, Bangles and Beads—of Wood! 
William Luft. 

Leather Takes New Twist, Leendert Kamel- 
gard. 

Designing in Space, Richard Martin. 

Tue County Orricer, October 1961 
A Department of Urban Affairs, C. D. Ward. 

50+, August 1961* 

Those Amazing Octogenarians, David Mc- 
Grath. 
What Painting Can Do For You, Norman 
Rockwell. 
Trail Blazing After Retirement, Gilbert E. 
Morris. 

MentAL Hospitat, September 1961 
A Design for Adolescent Therapy. 

Parents’, October 1961 
How Does Your Child Rate in Fitness? 

Charles “Bud” Wilkinson. 
Higher Horizons for the Handicapped, 
Betsy Marden Silverman. 

November 1961 
Our Salute to Teen Achievers. 

Let’s Not Stifle Our Children’s Creativity, 
Marvin R. Weisbrod. 

Rink AND ARENA, October 1961 

Lighting for Fun . . . and Profit, Donald 
R. Brown. 

Senior Citizen, October 1961 

California’s Senior Citizen Program, Gov. 
Edmund G. Brown. 

Idle Youth are Social Dynamite, James B. 
Conant. 

Planning Club Programs for the Year. 

Woman’s Day, October 1961 

The Story of American Needlework #5: 

Knitting, Rose Wilder Lane. 

November 1961 

Christmas Gifts (to make) 

Story of American Needlework #6, Appli- 
que, Rose Wilder Lane. 


* Published monthly at 2017 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. $.25 per 
copy, $4.00 annually. 
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Index to Volume LIV 


Administration 


Administrative Ills Defined * 
Agreement Between New York City and Columbia University 
Board's Responsibility to the District, The, Edsée J. Stubr . 
Citizen Actioa Achieves Results, R. G. Renfree 
Consolidation of Parks and Recreation,* 
Eureka, California 
White Plains, New York 
Critique on Recreation, Harold B. White, 
Developing a Pool Schedule, John M. ‘Klan 
Enlightened Supervision, John L. Merkley | Ted Gordon 
From Dream to Drawing vy Gene Rotsch 
Golden Year in Columbus, 
Highways and Parks, 3 Clawson 
Keep Up-to-Date 
Land Use Planning, J. R. Dymond 
Local Studies * 
Measure of Success, A, Conrad Wirth 
Notes for the Administrator 


Parks for Free, Kenneth Smithee a 

Policies for Use of Recreation Buildings and Facilities, | 
Temple Jarrell 

Recreation and the City Planning Process, Neno John Spagna 

Recreation as an Economic and ial Asset, Fred 7 : 

Recreation Showcase, Xenophon Morris 

Recreation Site Planning, Richard 1. McCosh | 

School and Reczeation Cooperation, Jobn B. Geissinger 

So You Think Your Camp is Insur 

Somebody Mus. Tend the Grass all Norman S. Jobnson 

Spotlight on Board Members * 

State and Loca. Developments, Elvira Delany 


State Camping Services, Hadley K. Irwin 
Summer Playground Attendance Formula, George Busler . 
(See: Areas, Facilities, Equipment, Layout) 


Aging 


Antidote for Tarnish, Carol coms 

Effective Program for Seniors, H. Shumard 

Fourteenth Anrual on ‘the Aging * 

High Spots for Seniors * 

National Org nization of Senior Citizens 
lew Legislati»n for the Aged * 

Not the Same Old Story, Carol Lucas 

Recreation is a Basic Need 

Senate Special Committee on Aging * 

Senior Citizens Charter of Rights * 

Senior Citizens Service * 

Senior Citizens Service Training Act * 

Seniors and Society 

Special Senate Committee on Agin 

They Do It Themselves, Gordon B Jaeger 

Volunteer and Senior Citizen, The ; 

1961 White House Conference on the Aging— 
Official Recommendations 


Areas, Facilities, Equipment, Layout 


After the Fire's Out * 
Baltimore Civic Center satis 
Children’s Zoo (New York City) * - 
c itizen Action Achieves Results, R. G. Renfree 
City Garden Club * 

Concerning Upkeep, Arthur Todd 

Developing a Pool Schedule, John M. acre 

Elmendorf Air Force Base * ‘ 
Foundation Grants * : 

From Dream to Drawing Board, Gene Rotsch 

Gamescape Your Card, James Joseph 

Highways and Recreation, Sidney Goldstein 

Lion's Roar, The, Bret McGinnis 

Man's Need for Open § ~ Jobn A. Carver, Jr. 
Merry-Go-Wheel, Joseph Abrahams 

Music Court and Amphitheater—Chicago 

National Committee on Recreation Standards of the NRA * 


New Concepts for Park and Recreation Structures, John B. Cabot 


Plan for County Parks and Recreation Area * 
Prefabricated Steel Buildings a 
Quick-Change Artist 
Recreation in the Congress City, Edward T. “McGowan 
Signs of the Times, Elvira Delaney, Part 

Part Il 
State and Local Developments, Elvira snennad 
Trampoline Court Bartle * 
Want a Park Named After You? 
Woodland Refugee, A, Pete Brown 


Arts and Crafts 


Art for Johnny's Sake,* William R. Fortner .... 
Children's Art Month * ‘ 

Craft Class for the Adult Blind * 

Craft Show * 

Creative Grist for an Old Mill, Nancy B. Hagmayer 
Musiclay Modeling Party, A, Siebolt Frieswyk 

True Purpose of Arts and Crafts, The, Stephen Covey 


* Short item or article of less than one page 
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Melvin B. Dedgs 


Month Page 
May 264 
November 450 
October 406 
February 75 
October 398 
March 113 


January 31 
April 193 
February 72 
December 519 
January 13 
December 535 
October 421 
November 451 
May 265 
June 319 
October 419 
May 266 
September 365 

ay 228 
October 417 
December 529 


June 1 
September 363 
January 37 
April 196 
May 275 
June 316 
October 422 
November 476 
December 520 
March 118 
April 191 
December 514 
January 23 
June 292 
May 231 
June 292 
May 223 
January 11 
February 63 
ay 223 


February 61 
September 364 


September 343 
ay 
February 
October 455 
May 232 
...February 64 
... September 
March 


November 
February 75 
June 288 


(See: Maintenance ) 


April 193 
June 323 
Janu 21 
April 190 
September 352 
April 210 
October 397 
March 114 
January 34 
tober 398 
December 534 


“November 473 


September 350 


. January 18 

February Te 

..... June 288 
(See: Administration ) 
May 22 
November 453 

February 66 


November 454 
November 450 


February 89 
January 10 
...May 238 
31) 
ebruary 


January-December 1961 


Audio-Visual 


Films for Human Relations * 


Mental Health Films * 
Recreation Showcase * 
Listening and Viewing 


National Film Festival * 


Boating 


Motorboat Identification Numbers * 
Motorboat Regulations * 

National Aquatic and Small Craft Schools * 
National Safe Boating Week * 
Organized Gunk-Holing 


Arizona: Tucson 
California * 
California: San Jose * 

San Francisco ° 

New Jersey * 

New Sources of Revenue * 
Ohio: Cuyahoga Falls * 
Oregon: Milton-Freewater * 
Pennsylvania * 

Washington * 


Camping 


Booster Shots for Summer Fun, Stanley Stocker 
Campfire Experiment, Sande R. Jones 
Camping in a City Park 
Camping Lab for Outdoor Education, Loren EB. Taylor 
Camping 
Cerebral-Palsy Day Camp, Morton Thom gree 
Changing Patterns in Camping, Reynold famee 
Church-Sponsored Camping, Mamrice D. 
Conservation Program at Camp, The, Gesea| Pp. Graff 
Day Camps That Are Camps 
Family Camping Show * 
Family Gees vy The, aw T. Wilson 
Indian Games, Allan MacFarlan 
Let's Keep Camping in the Camp (Editorial), 5. N. Geal 
National Park Service * 
National Park Service Booklet on Camping * 
New Tanglewood Tale, A, Roger Warren 
So You Think Your Camp is Insured? 
State Camping Services, Hadley K. Irwin 
Tenting Tonight * 
Training Resource Leaders * 
Trip Camp, The, Bert H 
- ater . Life Blood of the Camp 
Woodsmoke for Families 


Church 


Church Recreation Leadership 
Church-Sponsored Camping, Mawrice D. bg 
Church's Summer Recreation Pr 
They Work Together, Robert T: 


Colleges and Universities 


Games for the Patient .. 
Campus Community Centers, Jobn P. Ketter 
Graduate Assistance Awards 
Woodland Refuge, A, Pete Brown 
(See: Sports and Athletics) 


Assignment: 


, William R. Strunk 


Community Action and Program 


Bridging the Gap, John Geban 
Church's Summer Recreation Program, 
Citizen Action Achieves Results, G. Renfree 
Golden Year in Columbus, A, Melvin B. Dodge 
Greater Hartford People-to-People Couacil * 

Lion's Roar, The, Bret McGinnis 

Louisville, Kentucky, Playground Program 

Lubbock, Texas, Recreation Department ay Explorer 

Scout Post * 

Making of an All-America City, The, Gene H. 

Missile Town Launches Tree Program, Dick Malkovich 
Playground Countdown 

Recreation Center Nature Study Program 
Recreation . . . Las Vegas Style, Gordon D. Hunsaker 
Small Town Shows How.* Edward L. Ericson 

‘Speak Up, Omaha’ Meetings * 
Storm Center (Tyler, Texas) 
Tennis Serves .. 

Terrific Tennis on a Tenuous Budget, William . A. Welsh 
They Work Together, Robert Tul. 
Volunteer and Senior Citizens, The 
Volunteers in Public Rec reation, Ross | Cunningham 
YMCA Community Center * ; 


Conservation 


Action on Cape Cod * 

Antipollution 

Bill to Preserve Open Spaces * 

Conservation Data * 

Conservation Program at Camp, George F P. oe 
Crash Program for Wisconsin * 

Department of Interior Reorganization * 

Forest Land Use Conference * ; 

Gift to the Nation, * Virginia Musselman 


A, William R. Strunk 


Month 


Page 


37 
29 
17 
45 
27 
41 
15 
26 
38 
24 
72 
00 
49 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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October 432 
November 484 
October 417 
February 99 
June 331 
October 
November 450 
< 
Yur 
March 
March 
| April 
April 
1 June 
Bond Issues 
January 10 
January 10 
| May 223 
December 507 
December 507 
June 291 
January 10 
—e jovember 450 
March 
March 
| March 
4 March 
March 
| March 
March 
ove March 
: March 
March 
une 
| March 1 
March || 
June 291 
May 224 
March 144 
March 118 
March 114 
¥ March 122 
: March 143 
March 120 
November 479 
March 162 
April 182 
{ January 17 
January 26 
September 356 
. September 381 
February 66 
June 318 
288 May 261 
i ovember 450 April 182 
February 75 
February 72 
February 88 
; 190 
May 239 
February 88 
November 462 
174 
February 89 
‘ April 178 
February 76 
May 239 
November 463 
; April 181 
June 312 
January 17 
Y May 232 
February 81 
March 114 
— — 
December 499 
March 138 
224 
127 
@ptember 343 
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Man's Need for Open Space, John 4 Carver, Jr 
Measure of Success, A, Comrad Wirth 

National Forest Progress * 

National Forest Wildlife * 

Natural Resource Advisory Committee Report * 
Natural Resources—U.S. Budget for 1962 * 

Outdoor Recreation Planning (Editorial), Ben H. T/ 
Survival Story * 

U.S. Fish oe Wildlife Service * 


ompson 


Cultural Arts and Activities 


Battle of the Bands * 

Behavorism of the Actor, Van H. Cartmell 
Bringing the Living Arts to School * 
Central Park Outdoor Theater * 
Children’s Theatre Conference 
Creative Grist for an Old Mill, Nancy DuBois Hagmayer 
Culture Front * 

Drum & Bugle Corps, Rochester, N.H. * 

Hitting a High Note 

Music for the Mentally If, Winifred D. Hansen 

Music Is Recreation 
National Cultural Center 
On Stage, Teenagers, Lilly Ruth Hanson 

Silver Beils in Summer, Maxine McSweeney 

Tales Out of School * 

Theater as Teacher, The, Abraham Rébicoff 

True Purpose of Arts and Crafts, The, Stephen Covey 
Why Not More Cultural Arts?, Annemarie J. Steinbiss 


Dance, Drama, Dramatics 
(See: Cultural Arts & Activities) 


Delinquency (Juvenile) 
(See: Youth 


Education 


Camping Lab for Outdoor Education, Loren E. Taylor 
Comic oks * 
Gramma Drama Program * 
Greater Hartford People-to-People Council * 
Mark II Auto Tutor * 
Recreation Scholarships 
Recreation Scholarship, Newark State College * 
Training Resource for Camp Leaders * 

(See also: Colleges & Universities; Personnel; 


Family Recreation 


Changing Patterns in Camping, Reynold E. Carlson 

Family Cam ing Show * 

Family Fun Night for the Retarded 

Family Goes Camping, The, George T. Wilson 

Gamescape Your Yard, James Joseph 

1961 National Convention of Campers and Hikers Association 
National Park Service * 

Recipes for Family Fun, William Lederer 

Tenting Tonight? * 

Woodsmoke tor Families 


Federal Action and Legislation 


Antipollution Bill * 
Bill to Preserve Open Spaces * 
Camping in a City Park 
Department of Interior Reorganization * 
Development Program for National Forests * 
Exchange on Plans and Practices (on National Parks 
Conrad Wirth 
Highways and Recreation, Sidney Goldstein 
Historic Sites * 
Legislation: 
Cape Cod National Seashore * 
For the Aged * 
Open oe and Urban Development Act of 1961 * 
To Create Point Reyes National Seashore * 
Man's Need for Open Space, John A. Carver, Jr 
Measure of Success, A, Conrad Wirth 
Moratorium on Applications to Buy Public Lands * 
Motorboat Regulations * 
National Aquarium * 
National Conference on Water Pollution Report * 
National Forest Progress * 
National Forest Wildlife—Part II Operation Outdoors * 
National Park Service * 
Natural Resources—U.S. Budget for 1962 * 
New Sources of Revenue * 
Out of the Gymnasium 
Park Visits * 
Proposed Legislation for Historical Park in Maryland * 
Proposed Robert Frost Memorial Park * 
Seashore Park Proposals * 
Senate Special Committee for Aging * 
Senior Citizens Service Training Act 
Special Senate Committee on Aging * 
isits to National Forests * 


Water Shortage Prediction * 
1960 White House Confe: rence on Children and Youth * 
Youth Conservation Corps * 

(See also: Aging; Youth) 


Fitness 


American Male, The * 

Attorney General's Statement on Youth Fitness 

Exercise in Tranquillity 

Fitness Fair * 

Fitness . .. What Significance? ( Editorial) , 
. No Hands 

Out of the Gymnasium 

Physical Fitness Test by Iowa University * 


Dorothy Donaldson 


* Short item or article of less than one page 
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Philosothy ane 


Month 
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November < 


May 
April 
February 
February 
February 
September 
April 


November < 
November 48 


January 
March 
April 
May 
January 
February 
December 
May 

May 
March 


November 4¢ 


April 
December 


December § 


February 


September 3 


March 


November < 


February 
February 
January 
March 
March 
March 


Theor) 


March 
April 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
October 
April 
March 


September 3 


March 
March 
March 
November 


September 
January 
January 


September 
May 
September 
June 
September 
November 
March 
March 
April 
March 
May 

April 
April 
February 
June 

May 


November 


May 


November 


September 
February 
September 
October 
March 
March 
April 


June 
February 
June 
May 
January 
June 
May 
October 


Program for Physical Fitness 

Slimnastics—American Style, Franklin C. Hill 

Soft American, The * 

U.S. Olympic Development Committee Appointments 

Workshop Report #8 of President Eisenhower's Council on 
Youth Fitness 

Youth Fitness Council * 


Games and Hobbies 


Add Something New 

Assignment: Games for the Patient 

Let's Talk Turkey 

1961 Kodak High School Photo Awards * 
1962 Kodak High School Photo Awards * 
Tic-Tac-Toe with an Adult Twist, Glenn Dahlem 
Top Ten Favorite Hobbies * ; 


Hobbies 
(See: Games and Hobbies) 


Month Page 


September ne 
June 

January 

September 344 


May 
May 


April 
January 
November 
March 
October 
December 
February 


Holidays, Special Events and Occasions 


Add Something New 

Aloha, Hawaii, Isabel Havel 
Bells, Songs and Candlelight 
Christmas in the City of Angels 

Clown Tricks, Keith A. Macdonald 

Golden Year in Columbus, Me/vin B. Dodge 

History's Not for Burying 

Let's Talk Turkey 

Musiclay Party, A, Siebolt 

Naming of the Fawn, The 

National Library Week * 

Off with the Old—On with the New 

Parties from the Heart, Roma Burnett and aye W yatt 
Playground Countdown 

Try a Fair 

Winter Carnival in Winona 


lll and Handicapped, Hospitals 


Assignment: Games for the Patient 
Bridging the Gap, John Geban 
Camping Therapy * 

Cerebral-Palsy day Camp, A 
Comeback, Inc.* .. 


forton bompson 


Comeback National Entertainment Committee * 
Community Center for Exceptional Children 


Conference of National Association of Recreation Therapists * 


Craft Class for the Adult Blind * 

Family Fun Night for the Retarded 

Sth Southern Regional or gg on Recreation in Hospitals 
Graduate Assistance Awards, 1961 

Homebound Holiday, Morton Thompson 

Is He Entitled to Recreation?, Janet Pomeroy 

Learning to Laugh, Beatrice H. Hill 

Leisure and Mental Retardation, Doris Berryman 

Music for the Mentally Retarded, Winifred D. Hansen 


National Recreation Association Graduate Assistant Awards * 


Nort the Same Old Story, Carol Lucas 

Physical Rehabilitation and Recreation 
Recreation for All Children 

Rx for the Ill and Handicapped, Beatrice H. Hill 


Morton Thompson 


Social Rehabilitation of the Homebound, 

1961 Southern Regional Institute on Recreation Hospitals 

Teenage Narcotic Addicts * 

Work Conference on Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Mentally Retarded * 

“Zoo™ Visits Young Patients, The 


International 


Balkan-Ji-Bari for the Children of India, Zulie Nakhooda 
British Youth Service * 

Cooperative Planning in Norway, Elmer A. Scholer 
Folk Dance Festival * 

Foster Parents in Vancouver, 
Freie Zeit * 

Good Will Swimming Tour * 
Government-Sponsored Foreign Tourist Promotion * 
Guadalupe Morones Learns tw Write * 
High School Students on Tour * 
International Music-and-Dance Nights 
Leisure in the Soviet Union, Lawrence Whetten 
Mexico's 151st Celebration of Independence * 
Oriental Pageantry—Seattle, Washington * 
Stamps for Friendship * 

Stamps for Recreation 

U.N. Birthday * 

Urban Extension Here and Abroad * 

White Oleander Plants Sent to Hiroshima, Japan ” 


British Columbia * 


Labor and 


Anniversary Picnic * 


Labor and Leisure, Olga M. Madar 


National Advisory Council of AFL-CIO Community Service f 


Committee * 


Skin-Diving Club * 


Leisure 


Basic Freedom, A,* John F. Kennedy 

Labor and Leisure, Olga M. Madar . 

Leisure in the Soviet Union, Lawrence Whetten 
Leisure Is Big Business * ss 

Leisure Spending 

New Confiict of Time and Mone 
Recreation as an Economic and 


’ = Marion Harper, Jr. 
ial Asset, Fred Smith 


April 

April 
December 
December 
February 
February 
October 
November 
June 
November 
March 
November 
February 
April 
September 37 
February 


January 


January 
February 
April 
Decembre 
April 
February 
une 
April 
September 7 
November 
June 
September 2 
October 
May 
February 
January 
February 
April 
January 
February 
March 
April 
June 
September 
June 30 
February 
March 


June 
October 


October 
January 
February 
October 
October 
November <4 
October 
May 
October 
October 
November 
February 
October 
October 
April 
February 
September 
October 
October 


September 
January 


January 
September 


June 
January 
February 
January 
October 
January 
May 


RECREATION 


Page 
352 
239 
171 
62 
61 224 
364 
172 
26 4 
1 13 
9 98 
127 22 
171 62 
238 
10 
499 
271 
241 
112 
4 
6 
198 ) 
8 
4 85 B? 
2 
8 
l 
4 9 
4 
0 
6 
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145 
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4 88 May 261 
10 March 127 : 
a 113 Mar h 141 
114 9 
114 b2 
6 
2 
115 : 
172 5 
302 0 
4 300 0 : 
501 
426 8 
120 
113 0 
117 5 
449 5 
353 2 
21 2 
9 4 
34 292 
+ 
5 
5 99 
1 40 
l 69 
7 412 
612 
3 
7 412 
7 23 
Re 6 412 
) 412 
3 164 
22 613 
Apr 17 01 
; M 22 88 
34 43 
6 12 
12 
9 
I 
| 
; 
291 382 
6l 
306 
291 
39 
91 
i 233 10 
413 428 
14 
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Maintenance 
Anti-Litter Campaigns * 
Concerning Upkeep, Arthur Todd 


Lion’s Roar, The, Bret McGinnis 
Pool Finishes * 
(See also: Areas, Facilities, Equipment, Layout) 


(See: Cultural Arts and Activities; Program) 


National Recreation Association 
Encouraging Cooperation: 
In Public Housing 
Personnel 
Gift for Bird Sanctuary * 
Guide Book for Family Traveling * 
Interns * 
Joint Board and Staff Luncheon * 
Life Insurance Pian 
National Advisory Committee on the Publishing ‘of 
Recreation Materials * 
National Advisory ( -ouncil Meeting * 
National Purpose Project * 
National Recreation Association Mid-South Conference * 
Our National Purpose * 
Pacific Northwest Conference * 
Recreation and the New Peace Corps * 
6th Institute in Recreation Administration * 


Summit Conference 


National Recreation Congress 


Congress Overview ane 


Destination Detroit (43rd National Recreation Congress ) 


Detroit: A World on Wheels 

42nd National Recreation Congress Selected Papers * 
i3rd National Recreation Congress, The, 
i3rd National Recreation Congress in Brief 
Keep Up-to-Date 

National Recreation Congress * 

Plans for Your 43rd National Recreation Congress 
Recreation in the Congress City, Edward T. McGowan . 
Your Congress—F.O.B. Detroit, William Frederickson, Jr. 


National Recreation Month 


National Recreation Month * 
Planning for Spring 


Time to Paint the Big Picture (Editorial) , Dorothy Donaldson 


Nature 


Audubon Magazine Non-Bird Department * 

Audubon Society Nation-wide Survey on Bald Eagle * ° 
Birds vs Aircraft * 
Campfire Experiment, Sande R. Jones 

Missile Town Launches Tree Program, Dick Milkovich 
Nature and Gardening Program * 

Outdoor Education 


Recreation Center Nature Study Program 


When You Meet a Live Armadillo, encased Nan Ponton 
Woodland Refuge, A, Pete Brown 


New Publications 


Administration of Health, Physical Education and Recreation for 


Schools, Richard C. Havel and Emery W. Seymour 
Amateur Theatre, Van H. Cartmell 
American Negro Songs and Spirituals, John W. Work 
Auditoriums and Arenas, Francis R. Deering 
Basketry, Lenoir Woodstock 
Because You Like Peuple 
Better Bulletin Board Display 


Blind Children in Family and Community, Marietta B. Spencer 
Block and Silk Screen Printing, G. Ahlberg, and O. Janeryd 
Board and Table Games from Many Civilizations, R. C. Bell 


Campers’ Bible, The, Bill Riviere 
Community Structure and Change, Lowry Nelson 
Conservation of the Camp Site 
Creative Claywork, Harald lsenstein 
Creative Metalworking,E. B. Mattson 
Creative Paper Design, Ernst Rottger 
Cub Capers . 
Customs and Culture of Okinawa, Gladys Zabilka .. 
Dances from Around the World, Janer E. Tobstt 
Dances from the Americas, Janet E. Tobitt .. 
Decorating with Seed Mosaics, Chipped Glass and Plant 
Materials, Eleanor Van Rensselaer 
Designing and Making Handwrought Jewelry, 
Joseph F. Shoenfelt 
Early Sports and Pastimes in New Jersey, Harry ‘B. and 
Grace M. Weiss 
Entrances and Exits, Phyllis Fenner and Avah Hughes 
Family Book of Games, The, Richard Kraus iy. 
Family Night Fun, Monroe and Shirley Paxman ...... 
Family Recreation and Safety, 1961 


Finger Play Approach to Dramatization, Mary Jackson Ellis 


Folksing, Herbert Haufrecht 

Folksingers and Folksongs in America, Ray M. ‘Lawless 
Folksongs and Footnotes, Theodore Bikel 

Folk Song Jamboree, Josef and Miranda Marass 
Fundamentals of Day Camping, Grace Mitchell 
Hand-Built Pottery, Josephine R. Krum 


* Short item or article of less than one page 
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A National Venture, Julian W. Smith 
Outdoor Recreation Planning (Editorial), Ben H. Thompson 


Month 


April 
January 


January 
January 


June 


March 
February 
March 
March 
February 
February 
October 
February 
February 
September 
February 


September 
November 


November 4 


January 


September 


February 


Handicrafts and Hobbies for Recreation and Retirement, 
Marguerite Ickis 

How to Be a More Creative Executive, Joseph G. Mason 

How to Make Athletic Equipment, oa W. Carter 

How to Make Collages, John Lync 

Toni Hughes’ Book of Party Favors and Decorations 

In a Bohemian Village (music drama) 

In a Dutch Village (music drama) 

In a Norwegian Village (music drama) 

Indoor Games and Activities, Sylvia Cassell 

Irish Street Ballads, collected by Colm O Lochlainn 

Leisure and Recreation in Society, Zulie Nakhooda 

Leisure in America, Max Kaplan 

Let’s-Read-and-Find-Out, Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 

Managing the YMCA Jobn A. Ledilie .. 

Man and Leisure, Charles Brightbill 


More Traditional Ballads of Virginia, Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr. 


Music for Family Fun, Harriet Buxton Barbour 


eeds and Interests of Adolescent Boys’ Club Members, The 
New Approaches to Residential Land Development—aA Study of 


Concepts and Innovations 
New Church Programs with the Aging, Elsie T. Culver 


New Dimensions in Health and Physical Education Foagemaning 


in the Jewish Community Center 
On the Mend—A Guide to Recreation in Hospitals 
101 Camping Out Ideas and Activities, Bruno Knobel 
Outdoor-Indoor Fun Book, The, June Johnson 
Paper Folding for Beginners, William D. Murray and 
Francis J]. Rigney 


of English Folk Songs, R. Vaugham Williams and 


& and Legends, George Korson 

People to People in Action 

Pioneers in Petticoats, Nellie McCaslin .. 

Planning Play: The Play Needs of Children and Youth and 
How to Meet Them 

Play Activities for the Retarded, Bernice Wells Carlson and 
David R. Ginglend 

Playgrounds: Their Administration and Operation, 
George D. Butler 

Printing for Fun, Koshi Ota, Susumu Kabeki, Tokuzo hemnane 
Kiyoaki Baba, and Baumme: Fukita 

Program for Indian Citizens, A, : 
Red Book of Singing Games, The, Janet E. Tobitt 

Recreation Is Everybody's Business 


Rh a for Fingers and Flannelboards, Louise Binder, Scott and 


hompson 

Rhythmic Activities, Frances R. Stuart and Virginia Gibson 
Rimbles, Patricia Evans 
Science Books 
Set Its Bones Before They Knit 
Skin and Scuba Diving ..... 

ng Books 
Songs for 4's and 5's, Nettie Lou Crowder and 

William J. Reynolds 
Songs of the Gilded Age, Bond 
Songs of the Irish, Donal O'Sullivan 
Springboards to Community Action 
Squeeze, Teh, Edward Higbee 
Stage Scenery—Its Construction and Rigging, A. S. Gillette 
Standard Book of Quilt Making and C Collec 
Stepping Stones to Nature, Robert O 
Tale of a Pond, The, Henry B. Kane 
10¢ Crafts for Kids, Jane Wardwell 
Things to Make for Children 
Three Prayers and Graces for the U.N 
Toys in America, Imez and Marshall McClintoch 
Try Camping This Summer 
U.N. Leaders Guide .. 
Working with Groups, Walter M. Lifton 
Yellow Book of Singing Games, The, Janet E. Tobitt 


You Can Teach Music (rev. ed), Paul Wentworth Matthews 


Youth and the World 


Organizations 
News Items * 


American Institute of Park Executives 
American Machine and Foundry Company Awards 


American Occupational Therapy Association 
American Orthopsychiatric Association 
American Recreation Society 

American Youth Hostels 

Campfire Girls, Inc. 


Camping Council for Travel and Wilderness Campers 
Comeback, Inc. 

Gerontological Society 

Girls Clubs of 

Ice Skating Institute = 

Keep America Beautiful, Inc. 

National Association of Retarded Children . 
National Safety Congress 

National Society of Crippled Children and Adults 
New Jersey Committee of Regional Plan Association 
Penjerdel 

Public Housing Recreation 

Ruth Mclntire Fun 

Soil Conservation Society of America 


10th Annual Meeting of Conference for National Cooperation 


in Aquatics 
21st Annual Eastern Cooperative Recreation School 
World Forestry Congress 


Parks 
Camping in a City Park 
Fight Goes On * 
Griffith Park Zoo Gnus * 
Lower East Side New York City Parks * 
Man's Need for Open Space, John A. Carver, Jr. 
National Committee on Recreation Standards of the NRA * 


New Concepts for Park and Recreation Structures, John B. Cabot 


Outdoor Theatre, Central Park, New York 
Park and Bird Refuge 
Parks for Free, Kenneth Smithee 


Marguerite Ickes 


Month 


February 
February 
February 


September 386 


October 
January 


September 
April 
January 


May 
November 
March 
September 


October 

November 
September 
November 
November 


March 
April 


February 
March 

October 
November 4 


ovember 


ovember 445 


March 


September 363 


ruary 


33 2 


March 


October 
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ay 
June 292 380 ‘ 
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November 446 450 
September 347 112 
June 296 380 
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December 510 | 549 
January 13 438 
January 46 490 
April 180 380 
September 350 484 
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| 
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/ | | September 380 
29 April 213 
iz 293 May 380 
May 281 
March 160 
March 160 
113 May 280 
; 89 October 438 
. 113 September 343 
. 129 December 549 
. 83 November 484 
88 September 343 
404 September 386 
57 March 112 
89 April 213 
66 
489 97 
~ 
tober 438 1 
‘ January 50 | | 449 
.... September 380 May 224 
October 432 April 172 
June 332 October 398 
November 489 ; October 398 
October 438 ovember 450 
May 280 October 397 
March 160 : .. April 172 
_ April 213 y October 398 
2 March 161 ; October 398 
June 332 October 398 
September 380 October 397 
= January 51 : February 61 
March 112 October 397 
March 112 January 36 
: .. May 223 
May 280 January 9 
: June 332 
332 
81 
80 117 
March 112 89 
February 103 
... April 212 
— 112 
March 160 January 34 
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Proposed Legislation for Historical Park in Maryland * 
Sandy Hook, New Jersey * o 

State Park Sratistics * 

Want a Park Named After You? Reese Wells 
Welfare Island Park Use 


News Items * 
Bader, Eleanor J. 
Bartholomew, Wayne 
Bean, Lillian M. 
Bonner, Rep. Herbert C. 
Bovard II, Mrs. W. R. 
Brown, Joseph 
Butler, Mrs. Charlotte 
Butler, Ray R ; 
Chiera, Nicholas .. 
Cline, Justin J. 
Connor, Charles 
Cornell, Ralph 
Crawford, Robert W. 
Cronin, John P. 
Cunningham, Ross A. 
DeTurk, Charles 
Dill, Mrs. John N. 
Dillon, — H 

nald, 
Douglas, Ww Orville 
Ebersole, John W. 
Evans, Ben 


Evans, Lou 

Frederickson, William A. 
Friend, Mrs. Joseph E. 
Gallagher, Mrs. Paul C. 
Gamble, Robert R 
Gomberg, Ephraim R. 
Greene, Jack 

Greenewalt, Crawford H. 
Guggenheimer, Mrs. Ralph 
Haller, Lelia 

Hawkins, William W. 
Heitman, Gerald 
Henderson, Brigadier General Richard 
Houston, Louis Benjamin 
Janssen, Laurence O. 
Jensen, Gertrude Glutsch (Mrs. ) 
Jenkins, Mrs. Clifford N. 
Kennedy, Mrs. John 
Kennedy, John F. 
Kennedy, Wayne C. 
Kenney, Alvin G. 
Kenney, Mrs. Herbert A. 
Lasker, Mrs. Albert 
Lathrop, Harold W 
Lautenschlaeger, Lester J. 
Levitan. Paul 

Martz, Edsel B. 

Massey, Samuel J 
Mathers, Mae E 
Maurice, J. D. 

McArdle, Dz; Richard E. 
Mclinnes, Frank G. 
McIntire, Ruth 

Meyer, Garson 

Miller, Dr. Norman 
Milne, Mrs. Marjorie 
Molnar, Peter 

Nagler, Mrs. June Justice 
Olin, John M. 

Orcutt, Selwyn 

Orr, C 

Pfost, Warren D. 

Pough, Richard H. 
Putnam, Edward V. 
Ridinger, William H. 
Robinson, Dr. Duane 
Rotsch, V. E. “Gene” 
Rovensky, John E. 

Ryan, Elsie 

Skea, Graham M. 

Smith, Marshal 
Spofford, Mrs. David K. 
Stewart, Mrs. James F. 
Stickney, Sharon 

Strong, Harry 

Stroyan, Phil 

Summers, Lillian 

Taylor, General Maxwell D. 
Tufts, Mr. J. Arthur 
Thiltgen, Matt C. 

Udall, Stewart L. 
Vibber, John R. 

Warne, William E. 
West, Mayor Ben 

Wirth, Conrad L. 


Witter, S. G. 
Woolf, Ann C. 


NRA Staff * 
Brewer, Clarence E. 
Collier, John 
Dickie, Geurge 
Jarreli, Temple 
Musselman, Virginia 
Shipp, 

Todd, Arthur 

Van Fleet, Ralph 


Obituaries and Memorials * 
Baldwin, Mrs. Elizabeth C. . 
Blaisdell, R. Foster 


* Short item or article of less than one page 
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Month 


May 
October 
October 
November 
September 


October 


September 
October 
February 
May 

May 

May 
December 
June 

May 
December 
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March 
February 


February 
October 
January 
April 
March 
April 
April 
January 
April 
May 
April 
Septmeber 
October 
October 
October 
February 
March 


October 
April 
February 
February 
September 
December 
June 


October 


September 36 


March 
April 


September 2 


March 
June 
October 
March 
December 


December 


September 


June 
April 
February 


September 3§ 


May 
March 
December 
December 


September 3 


March 
April 
June 
May 


March 


November 4 


February 
September 
June 

June 


November 4 


May 


May 
December 


Block, Mrs. Robert J. 
Buttenheim, Harold 
Callaway, Cason Jewell 
Davison, Harry P. 
Dixon, Jr., James. 
Eby, Harry K. 
English, Charles H. 
Fish, Homer 
Garrett, Robert 
Gilbert, Alfred Carlton 
Pat 

Hall, William Edwin 
Hanmer, F. 
Hodges, Rex L. 
Huse, Eugene F. 
Jayne, Judge Ira W. 
Langsdorf, Frank P. 
Lasker, Loula D. 
Lathrop, Harold 
Levison, Jacob Joshua 
McGirt, Mrs. Goldie Whittington 
McLoughlin, Francis J. 
Milliken, Carl E. 
Pomeroy, Hugh R. 
Properzi, Father Nazareno 
Quirk, Mary 
Reimann, Lewis C. 
Richardson, W. A. “Buck” 
Robinson, Maude 
Ripley, Mrs. Constance Baillie 
Sipple, Ernest Waltman 
Speer, Mrs. Emma Bailey 
Shoaff, Fred B. 
Steckel, Sr., Edwin M. 
Stevens, James S 
Strong, Mrs. Walter 
Waite, Carl 
Weissmann, Charles 
Willsey, William J. 


Personnel 


Enlightened Supervision, John L. Merkley and Ted Gordon 
From Bad to Worse, W. C. —— 

Graduate Assistance Awards, 1961 

In-Service Training for Volunteers, Lowell Robertson 
Keep Up-to-Date 

Men to Match our Mountains, Norman Miller 
NRA Interns on the Job * ’ 
NRA Services 

National Social Welfare Manpower Study, VW’. 
Ontario Training Institute * ” 
Personnel, W. C. Sutheriand 

Promise for the Future, Daniel J. Buckley 
Recreation Workshop * 

Salary Study * 

6th National Institute in Recreation Administration 


C. Sutherland 


Somebody Must Tend the Grass Roots, Norman S. Johnson 
Volunteers in Public Recreation, Ross A. Cunningham 
Wildwood Recruitment * 


Philosophy and Theory 


“Il Believe..." (Editorial), Garrett G. Eppley 

Challenge to Recreation, The,* Vern K. Proctor 

Changing Patterns in Camping, Reynold E. Carlson 
Creativeness, Which Way? ( Editorial), Charles K. Brightbill 
Critique of Recreation, Harold B. W bite, Jr. 

Fitness . . . What Significance? ( Editorial) , Dorothy Donaldson 
Fun and National Strength, Lz. Col. Adolph H. Humpbreys 
Let's Keep Camping in the Camp (Editorial), S. N. Geal 
Measure of Success, A (Editorial), Conrad Wirth 

Men to Match our Mountains, Norman P. Miller 

My Philosophy of Recreation (Editorial), Robert W. Crawford 
My Philosophy of Recreation (Editorial) Sd J. Prezioso 
National Purpose Project * 

New Conflict of Time and Money, Marion Harper, Jr. 
Outdoor Recreation Planning ( Editorial ) , Ben H. Thompson 
Pie Plate of Reality, The ( Editorial), Miriam R. Ephraim 
Promise for the Future, Daniel J. Buc hiey 

Recreation as an Economic aad Social Asset, Fred Smith 
Terminology Revisited, Carl Ruud, Jay Shivers and Dan Saults 
Time to Paint the Big Picture ( Editorial) , Dorothy Donaldson 
True Purpose of Arts and Crafts, The, Stephen Covey 
Well-Balanced Living,* George Romney 


Playgrounds 


Add Something New 

Aloha Hawaii, Isabel Havel 

Cerebral-Palsy Day Camp, Morton Thompson 
From Dream to Drawing Board, Gene Rotsch 
Kentucky, Louisville, het Program * 
Playground Countdown 

Summer Playground Attendance Formula, George Butler 


Program 


Bowling for Everyone 

Campfire Experiment, Sande R. Jones 

Citizen Action Achieves Results, R. G. Renfree 
Conservation Program at Camp, The, George P. Graff 
Cooperative Planning in Norway, Elmer ("'Swede’’) Scholer 
Dynamics for Programing, Dan W. Dodson 

Effective Program for Seniors, W. H. Shumard 

Gramma Drama Program * 

Have Horse Will Travel, Thomas C. Miller 

Look Ma ... No Hands 

Missile Town Launches Tree Program, Dick Milkovich 
Nature and Gardening Program * 

Parties from the Heart, Roma Burnett and Evelyn W yatt 
Program Pointers 

Recreation for All Children 

Silver Bells in Summer, Maxine McSw leeney 

Slide-A-Puk, E. A. Scholer and Clint Strong 
Slimnastics—American Style, Franklin C. Hill 
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June 


November 
November 
December 
February 
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September 
September 
October 
January 
September 
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November 
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June 
February 
February 
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June 

June 


'..February 


June 
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October 
March 
April 
November 
January 
February 
March 
November 
September 
September 
December 
April 
January 
February 


February 
September 


February 

March 

February 

November 

January 

February 

April 

June 

February 

February 
February 

November 

April 

April 

September 359 

June 305 
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: Page Month Page 
421 2% June 290 
453 September 383 
od 344 September 384 
September 384 
May 273 
People April 203 
June 290 
| | 397 March 159 
273 ... September 343 
October 397 March 159 
; mate March 128 June 290 
October 433 : September 383 
February 90 February 62 
October 397 . April 203 
273 ...March 159 
273 March 159 
240 June 290 
273 September 383 
° 539 May 273 
202 February 101 
128 September 383 
90 September 384 
Y Jun 289 June 290 
June 292 October 413 
June 288 274 
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Small Town Shows, A, Edward L. Ericson 


Teen Time in Tacoma, Tom Lentz ...May 237 
Terrific Tennis on a Tenuous Budget, William A. Welsh... June 312 
They Do It Themselves, Gordon B. Jaeger October 425 
When You Meet a Live Armadillo, Dorothy Nan Ponton ..... ... September 360 
‘Why Not More Cultural Arts? Annemarie J. Steinbiss .. September 357 
Research 

California's Recreation Plan, George Butler March 146 
Effective Program for Seniors, W. H. Shumard .... January 23 
National Social Welfare Manpower Study, 1960, 

Outdoor Education . . . A National + Smith October 404 
Recreation Research * ... January 9 
Research Briefs, George Butler March 146 

April 198 

‘0 421 

Summer Playground Attendance Formula, George Butler April 191 

Survey of Hunting and Fishing * .......0........ccccccesceeeseeeeees anuary 
Teenager Preferences, Julian May 234 
(See also: Adminsstration; Areas, Equipment, Facilities, 
Layout; Colleges and Universities; Program) 

Safety 

Accidental Deaths * ...... September 344 

American Standards Association ( Skin witteeed and Scuba) ° September 344 

Gocart Racing * November 449 

Safery Leaders * December 498 

Swimming Pool Safety, Jerrold M. Michael . . May 263 
Science 

Creation, Recreation and Science, Willard Cheek December 518 

Playground Countdown April 174 

Science and Youth, Ezrd Ubell October 427 


Sports and Athletics 


American Bike Month * April 172 
Baseball Participation * ovember 450 


Basketball Clinic * 
Bicycle Safety Program * May 223 


Bowling for Everyone October 423 
Cricket in Cleveland * RS EERE November 464 
Developing a Pool Schedule, Jobn M. Klang beaeca = une 318 
Don't Overlook Bowling * February 102 
Economic Value of Sports Fishing, The, Richard H. Stroud i + nnd 321 
Fish Out of Water, Joel Carter : ovember 474 
Have Horse, Will Travel, Thomas C. Miller . April 183 


Indian Games, Allan Macfarlan March 149 
Instruction Kit for Baton Twirling,* M. Peter Villere _ October 432 
Physical Rehabilitation and Recreation February 74 
Roller Skating Is Good Medicine * February 102 
Slide-A-Puk, E. A. Scholer and Clint Stron September 359 
Teaching the Child to Ski, Barbara Jane Thoren December 524 
Tennis Serves April 181 
Terrific Tennis on a Tenuous Budget, William A. Welsh June 312 
Trampoline Techniques * i .May 240 
U.S. Volley Ball Championship ° .........................-ccseceese April 171 
Winter Sports Contests, Charles Plimpton November 465 
State Action and Program 

California's Recreation Plan, George Butler .... March 146 
Conference of State Interagency Committees for Recreation * April 172 
Crash Program for W isconsin 52 May 224 
“Green Acres’’ Bond Issue,* New Jersey June 291 
Massachusetts Action on Cape Cod * jadi ee May 239 
Michigan Conservation Commission * June 292 
National Self-Service Travel Information Center * May 239 


* Short item or article of less than one page 


ARTS AND CRAFTS SUPPLIES 
Advertiser and/or Exhibitor 

Allcraft Products Co., 117 Fulton Ave., Hempstead, N. Y. 
American Art Clay Co., 4717 W. 16th St., Indianapolis 24, Ind. 
American Handicrafts Co., Inc., 4831 Woodward, Detroit, Mich. 
Boin Arts and Crafts, 91 Morris St., Morristown, N. J 


Paget 


Cleveland Crafts, 4707 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio ................ 169 
Crea-Stone, 6061 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 38, Calif. ........ 499 
Creative Stonecraft, Inc., P.O. Box 33-466, Miami, Florida 

C. R. Hill Co., 35 West Grand River, Detroit 26, Mich. ................ 488 


Dearborn Leather Co., 8625 Linwood, Detroit 6, Mich. 

Handcrafters, One West Brown Street, Waupun, Wisconsin 

Holiday Handicrafts,* Apple Hill, Winsted 51, Conn. .......... 437, 485 
Horton Handcraft Co., Inc., Unionville, Conn. 

Immerman & Sons, Dept. CH-41, 1924 Euclid, Cleveland 15, Ohio .. 49 
J. C. Larson Co.,* Dept. 1005, 820 S. Tripp, Chicago 24, Ill. 

48, 97, 374, 486 


+ Page numbers for 1961 issue: January 1-52, February 53-104, March 
105-162; April 163-214, May 215-282, June 283-334, September 335- 
388, October 389-440, November 441-492, December 493-562. 


DECEMBER, 1961] 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS AND EXHIBITORS FOR 1961 


New Department of Parks, Recyeation and Confervation, N.Y. * . June 
New York State Adds to Parks * 


New York State Forest Preserve * .. . March 11 
New York State Supreme C: court Sets Back Law to > Aid d Parks * _.. February 6 
North Carolina State Park * vu ptember 344 
Pleasure Boating Bills * .. January 


State and Local Developments, Elvira Delany . ~—t Administration 
224 


State Bill Curbing Billboards * ... 

State Camping Services, Hadley K. Irwin ...... March 119 

West Virginia Department of Natural Resources * June 292 

State Society Election * 
Alabama F : February 90 
California .. May 273 
Colorado January 4 
New York June 290 
Vermont March 128 
Washington January 48 

State Society News * 
Florida ie June 290 
Illinois June 290 
New Jersey ; April 203 

io une 290 

Rhode Island April 203 


Theater 
(See: Cultural Arts and Activities) 


White House Conference on Aging 


Recreation is a Basic Need February 63 

Senior Citizens’ Charter of Rights ee February 61 

Seniors and Society .................c00c00008 Ma 230 

White House Conference on the Aging . February oss 
ay 


Youth 


Agency Standards and Teenage Behavior, Edward J. Garcia weed 33 
‘Alea Suns Bunker Recreation Scholarship Fund * .... ; 


American Youth Hostels Handbook and Travel Folder March 114 
a Youth Service * ’ January 4 
ampfire Experiment, Sande R. Jones March 129 
Chal ren's Behavior, Edward H. Stullken April 1 


Elmendorf Air Force Base * June 288 


Fitness . .. What Significance? (Editorial ) , 

Dorothy Donaldson ; January 
In-Service Training for Volunteers, Lowell Robertson October 403 
Is He Entitled to Recreation? Jenet Pomeroy bb June 308 
Recreation for All Children eataaii April 177 
Recreation Youth Council, Dobbs ¥. May 240 
Teenage Achievers * December 498 
Teenage Council, Wellsville, N. Y.* May 240 
Teenage Preference * December 499 
Teenager Preferences, Julian L. Greifer .. ‘ May 234 
Teen Time in Tacoma, Tom Lantz ‘ May 237 
Teens in Training December 527 
Try A Fair aes September 373 
White House Conference on Children and Youth * . March 51 

March 114 
December 508 
Workshop Report of President's Council « on May 224 
Youth Camp June 288 


Youth Conservation Corps * 


Advertiser and/or Exhibitor Paget 
Magnus Craft Materials, 108 Franklin Street, New York, N. Y. 
Murray Hill House, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L. I., N. Y. 

O. E. Linck Co., Inc., Route 46 and Valley Road, Clifton, New Jersey 
S. & S. Arts and Crafts, Colchester, Conn. 

Tandy Leather Co., 4823 Woodward, Detroit, Mich. 

Winnebago Crafts, Box 365, Elmburst, Ill. 331 


ASSOCIATIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


American Music Conference, 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Athletic Institute, Room 805, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 
National Bowling Council, 3925 West 103rd Street, Chicago 43, III. 
National Golf Foundation, Room 804, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, II. 
National Rifle Association of America,* 1600 Rhode Island Ave., 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 375 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn. 420 
U.S. Army Special Services,* Washington 25, D. C. 20.0... 368 


* Both advertiser and exhibitor: where there is no page number, 
exhibitor alone; where page number is indicated, advertiser alone. 
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Month = Page Month Page 
“bruary 291 
| 
priul 


Advertiser and/or Exhibitor Page+ 


AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Carl Fischer, 62 Cooper Square, New York 3, N. Y. ..cccccccsssssesesesee 2. 254 
Dance Notes, 589 Seventh Street, Brooklyn 15, N.Y. c.cccccccceeseseesee 240 
Hargail Music Press, 157 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. ...... 254 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc.,* 41 Union Square, 
M. Hohner, Inc., Andrews Road, Hicksville, N. Y. 
Mills Music, Inc., 1619 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
National Studios, 46 W. 48th St., New York 36, N. Y. .. 111 & 155, 
Apr. inside front cover, 247, 331, 340, 364, 416, 505-6 
RCA Victor Record Division,* 155 East 24th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. Reese 
Rek-O-Kut,* 38-19 108th. St. Corona 68, N. Y. 
Rheem Califone, 1020 N. LaBrea Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif, 
248, 381, 443, 497 
Square Dance Associates,* Freeport, N.Y. 155, 168, 254 
Twyman Films, Inc., 329 Salem Ave., Dayton 2, Ohio 
Wenger Music Equipment Co., Owatonna, Minn. 


Board, Room 607, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


EQUIPMENT FOR ATHLETIC FIELDS, PARKS, 
PLAYGROUNDS, POOLS, RINKS, 
GYMNASIUMS, CENTERS 
American Locker Co., Inc.,* iva 25, 211 Congress Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. ........ all 
American Playground Device Co.,* Anderson, Indiana 
111, 197, 269, 289, 385, 393. 
Ask Packer, Litchfield, Mich. 
Ball-Boy Co., Inc.,* 26 Millburn, Bronxville, N. Y 


272, 289, 364, 
391, 488 
Bolco Athletic Company, 1749 N. Eastern Ave., Los Angeles 32, Calif. 
Delmar F. Harris Co., P.O. Box 288, Concordia, Kansas ............ 214 
E. G. Walker, 1312 Bluebonnet, Odessa, Texas 
Earl Hurley and Associates,* 162 Maple Ave., Corry, P 
Everwear Manufacturing Co., c/o Safeway Steel, 6317 W. State, 
Milwaukee 13, Wisc. 
Fixible,* Loudonville 1, Ohio ...........0.000. 00... 8, 98, 159, 203 
Game-Time Inc.,* 607 Jonesville Rd., Litchtield 1, Mich... Jan. inside 
back cover, Feb. inside front cover, Mar. inside back cover, 198, 226 
H & R Manufacturing Co., Dept. R, Los Angeles 34, Calif. .. 47, 55, 
107, 272, 364, 391, 495 
Hillerick & Bradsby Co.,* Louisville, Ky. .................. 131-6, 170, 226, 
June inside front cover, 342, 396 
J. E. Burke,* P.O. Box 986, Dept 34, New Brunswick, N. J. .. 59, 173 
Jamison Mfg. Co., * 8800 South Mettler St., 
Los Angeles 3; Calif. . 


Belson Manufacturing Co., North Aurora 4, Ill. ........ 


501-504 
53, 163, 


MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, ‘Ohio 
June inside back cover, December inside back cover 


Master Lock Co., Milwaukee 45, Wisconsin .... 


Metallic Ladder Mfg., Alumidock Div., Randolph, N. Y. 

Mexico Forge, Inc., Mexico, Pennsylvania 

Midwest Folding Products Sales Corp., Roselle, Illinois 

Miracle Equipment Co.,* Grinnell, Iowa ........ 705, 209, 279, 330, 393, 
Vov. back cover 

Modern Swimming Pool, 1 Holland Ave.. 

White Plains, N. Y. 
Monroe Co., 181 Church St., Colfax, Iowa ..... 


192, 273, 287 

7, D5, 107, 203, 217, 
ck , 416, 478, 499 
Norman Buck Mfg., 2332 East Lake, Seattle, Was a 
Park-Ur-Self, 301 Broadway, San Francisco, Calif 
Play Sculpture,* Creative Playthings Inc., P.O. Box 1100, 

Dept. R-4, Princeton, New Jersey 
Playground Corp. of America,* 16 East 52 Ind St. 

New York 22, N. Y. Insiae back cover Sept. 
R. E. Austin & Son, 701 Bedford Ave., Bellmore, NY. 
Recreation Equipment Corp., 724 W. 8th St.. 

Sun Aired Bag Co., Inc., 8669 Fenwick St., Sunland, (alif. 
Wittek Golf Range Supply Co., 5128 W. North Ave.. Chicago 39, Ill. 


MAINTENANCE MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 
H. M. Wise, 121 Helen Ave., Manafield, Ohio 
International Harvester, 180 N. Michigan Ave.. 
Maintenance, Inc., Wooster, Ohio 
Sani Kart, Dept. R., 502 Ave. G., Lubbock, Texas 
Tru-Bounce, Inc., 7173 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Missouri 
W. F. Miller Garden and Lawn Equipment, 1593 So. Woodward Ave., 

Birmingham, Mich. 


Chicago, Ill. 
192, 217, 331, 381 
211, 314 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Briggs Management, 1475 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. ........ 
Candy for Funds, 600 North Albany Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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Advertiser and/or Exhibitor Paget 
Coca-Cola Company, P.O. Drawer 1734, Atlanta 1, Ga. 
Gold Medal Products,* 1835 Freeman cincinnati 14, Ohio .. 
55, 105, 169, 285, 384, 391, 488, ‘a 
International Latex Corp., 350 Fifth New Te 
Leo’s Advance Theatrical Co., 32 West Randolph Street, 
Chicago 1, Ill, 
Mason Candies,* Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 93, 107, 209, 341, 444, 557-8 
Pepsi-Cola Co., 500 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Seven-Up Co., 1300 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Missouri 
T. F. Twardzik, Shenandoah, Pennsylvania.. 45, 99, 156, 214, 218, 333, 
345, 435, 487, 496 
Vogel-Peterson Co., 1127 W. 37th St., Chicago 9, IIl. ............ 100, 202, 
345, 402, 478 


PROGRAM AIDS 


Emblem and Badge Mfg. Co., Box R-2, 68 Pine St., 

Providence 3, R. I. ............ 49, 111, 370, Nov. inside front cover, 521 
James Spencer & Co., 22 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. .... 6, 59, 107, 

203, 282, 328,364 

Morgan Sign Machine Co., 4510 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
Mutual Aids, Dept. 467, 1946 Hillhurst Ave., 

Programs Aids,* Dept. R, 550 Fifth Ave., 

156, 168, 218, 314, 382, 538 
Stroblite Company, Inc., 75 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


PUBLISHERS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. ........ 112, 208, 

270, 497 
Broadman Press, Nashville, Tenn. .............:.:000cssssessssssssesssseseosees 47, 387 
Burgess Publishing Co., 426 South Sixth St., 

Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., 

Marjorie Fish, 1723 Oak Street, Orange Gardens, 

Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. .........2....00000 110 
Table Tennis Institute, Box 757A, Itasca, III. 

Theatre House, P.O. Box 1337, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
U.S. Table Tennis Assoc., 1031 Jackson St., St. Charles, Mo. .... 41 


SPORTS AND EQUIPMENT 


American Shuffleboard, 210 Paterson Plank Road, Union City, N. J. 
American Trampoline Co.,* Jefferson 20, Iowa. ........ Jan. back cover, 
Sept. inside front cover, Oct. inside back cover, 441, 493 
Bathurst Products, 872 Bathurst St., Toronto, Ont., Can. .... 374, 538 
“Bingo King” Co., Inc.,* Littleton, Colorado 364 
Castello Judo/Karate & Fencing Equipment,* 30 East 10th St., 

New York 3, N. Y. 384, 496 
Chicago Roller Skating,* 4490 West Lake St., 

a 7, 20, 200, 383, 445, 561-2 
Cosom Industries,* 6020 Wayzata Blvd., 

Minneapolis 16, Minn. ........ 166, May inside jront cover, 395, 547-8 
Culver Enterprises, P.O. Box 625, Sparks, Nevada 215, 283 
Daisy Manufacturing Co., Rogers, Arkansas 
Dayton Racquet Co., 741 ‘Albright St., Arcanum, Ohio .. 
Dimco-Gray Company, 205 East Sixth Street, 

Dayton 2, Ohio 269, 333, 387 
Dudley Sports Co., 633 Second Ave., New York, 
Everlast Sporting Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., 175 Waloe i 

New York 54, N. Y. 
Gates Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 594, Costa Mesa, Calif. 
Gym-Master, 3200 South Zuni Street, Englewood, Colo. 
Jack Esses Distributing Co., 300 S. 4th St., St. Louis 2, Missouri 
Jayfro Athletic Supply Co.,* 85 Union St., New London, Conn. .. 100 
MacLevy Sports Equipment,* 189 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
National Park and Recreation Supply Corp., Route #1, Box 61, 

South Haven, Mich. 

National Sports Co., 361 N. Marquette, Fond du Lac, Wis. ...... 48, 55, 
107, 203, 217 
Nine’s Out,* 501 W. Larkin St., Midland, Mich. .................cs0s0scsee 388 
Nissen Trampoline Co., 215 “A” Avenue, N.W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Oceanic Import (Vogue Art Novelties Co.), 1170 Broadway, 

Peach State Scoreboard Co., 624 New Street, Macon, Ga. 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., 2300 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Missouri 
Seamless Rubber Co., 464 Congress Ave., New Haven 3, Conn. 
Sho-Sho Products,* Holyoke, Mass. ................ May inside back rover 
Sico Manufacturing Co., 5215 Eden Ave. S., Minneapolis 24, Minn. 
Superior Industries Corp.,* 520 Coster St., New York 59, N. Y. .. 58, 
385, 407, Nov. inside front cover, 545-6 
Valley Sales Co.,* 333 Morton St., Bay City, Mich. ..............0000000-+ 
Voit Rubber Co., 2945 E. 12th St., Los Angeles 54, Calif. ........ z 337 
World Wide Games,* Delaware, Ohio 289, 370, 495 


212, 270, 364 
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The Mason Protected Fund Raising Plan 


PROFIT WITHOUT 
RISK OR INVESTMENT 


Mason, the greatest name in candies, makers of Mason Mints, Dots, 
Black Crows, Peaks, etc. has designed this Protected, No-Investment, 
No Risk Plan for easiest, most efficient fund-raising ever! 


Here is how it works. We ship you candy on consignment, 

freight prepaid, and give you fifteen days in which to sell it 
(additional days may be granted upon application) — at less 

than the Regular Retail Price — (you pay nothing until after you 
have sold the candy) and you make a net profit of 6624% on cost. 
Even more important, you may return any unsold candy and pay only 
for that which you have sold, provided you pay the return 

shipping charges on the unsold candy and first contact our local 
representative (or our Home Office) for return routing instructions. 


PROTECTED FUND RAISING PLAN 


Specifically. There are 30 packages in a carton. (See illustration.) 
Each package sells for $1.00. (This is less than the regular 

retail price.) You pay us $18.00 for each carton after you have 
collected your own money. Your profit is $12.00 per carton. Minimum 
order is 15 cartons and we pay the shipping charges on all orders. 


Points to Remember 


Note: Order a conservative but adequate amount, since you must allow 
a minimum of four months before you can receive another shipment. 
A good yardstick as to quantity you should order is our 


experience that the average active volunteer can sell 
one carton of 30 packages . 


No Investment 


Variety—Your Choice. Three different kinds of candy are 
available: For Fall, Winter and Spring, these wonderful Mason items: 


Mason Mints — Magnifique! 
Smoothest, creamiest mint covered with rich, dark chocolate. 


Mason Almond Cocoanut — Magnifique! (for Summer also) 
A taste-treat beyond compare with cocoanut and crunchy almonds. 


No Risk 


Mason Assorted Jellies — Magnifique! (for Summer also) 
The most delicate of Jellies — Fruity, luscious and soft. 


Completely Protected Terms. As you see from the above, the 

terms are so designed to make fund-raising completely Protected for you. 
Look at the consignment agreement on the order blank. This is your 
guarantee that (a) you need not give us any money until after you 
have sold the candy, and (b) you may return any unsold candy and pay 
only for that which you have sold. You may, of course, elect to 

keep the unsold candy, in which case you will pay for the whole 
shipment. This “No Risk” option eliminates loss and actually 
guarantees a profit for your organization. Why not let Mason solve 


The Protected plan, with Mason’s Personalized Package 


your group's name, picture and/or insignia printed on 
each package free. See illustrations of packages and 
sample personalizations. 


your fund-raising problems the Protected way’ To call for your local 


Mason Representative, to request additional information or samples, 
or to place your order... Write us today! 


MASON CANDIES, INC. P.O. Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
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S () plan detailing 
ow to conduct a Mason Protected 


PROTECTED FUND RAISING PLAN Sales Aids Fund-Raising Drive is availabl 
to help you r 
un a completely 


successful campaign 


Your local Mason Representative 
an’ expert in fund-raising — 
uccess_ is always on hand to hel 
elp you 
plan and execute a fully 
successful drive. 


MASON 


Greatest Nam in Can t 
7 he e d es 
Makers of Mason Mints, Dots, Black Crows. Pe ks t 
'aKS, etc. 
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ASO G VDIES ] Box 549 Mineola N. I Toneer 2 3400 


261 MIDLAND AVE., RYE. N. ¥. 


RECREATION COMMISSION 


COMMISSIONERS 


JOHN J. FEELEY 
dent of Recreatios WILLIAM F. IRWIN 

LAWRENCE 5S BYRNE. JB. 

JACK MOXHAY 


MRS. ROBERT READE 
Secretary 


Rausch, Sales Manager 


Inc. 


Mr. George 


Island, New York 
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and tennis. Nets are always perfectly tensioned-straight and tight. Collap- 


« posts to regulation height for tennis, bad- legs hinge and fold to center for compen storage. Simple to assemble. Shipping 

minton, paddle tennis and volleyball. weight—-65 Ibs. 
String net on posts. Draw through jamb 

clips for instant high tension. Ready-Net 

is ready for play <=» BALL-BOY CO., INC. ! 

26 Milburn Street, Bronxville, N. Y. DEerfield 7-0047 

SEND COUPON NOW Please send full details on your Re-Bound-Net Ready-Net 

OR PHONE FOR DETAILS! Title | 


outstanding advance in gym equipment 


READY- NET 


BALL-BOY 


NEW 


0 


QUICK SIMPLE SOLVES MANY PROBLEMS! 


Lightweight, portable, self-standing game unit obsoletes all gym standards. 
Consists of two telescoping posts on a single 30° base. Nets can always be 
kept strung and ready for use. Adjusts instantly for volleyball, badminton 


sible — may be stored flat against any wall. Just pick up the entire unit (with 
the net always strung) and place anywhere on floor —no bolting standards 
to floor . . . no toppling posts, no sagging nets, no scratched floors. Weather- 
proof — leave it outdoors. Adjustable — 10' to 30' long; 3' to 8' high. Also 
perfect as portable fencing for crowd control. 


BADMINTON 


FOR VOLLEYBALL, BADMINTON, 4 SPECIFICATION FEATURES 
TENNIS JUST DO THIS... 


: Rugged, lightweight, galvanized and aluminum slip-fit tubing, frame and fittings. 
Place unit on floor. Raise telescoping net ’ 


Exclusive, instant-action, jamb clip feature assures effective net tension. Net post 
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by BALL-BOY 


ALL THE N (AND SKILL) OF TENNIS... 
WITHOUT A TENNIS COURT... 
INDOORS-OUTDOORS 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW CONCEPT ... 
A LIGHTWEIGHT, PORTABLE HITTING WALL 


A high rebound net surface that obsoletes all backboards. Perfect for hit, catch and throw — "The 
Timing is Right’. For tennis, volleyball, soccer, lacrosse, field hockey and baseball . . . gives a natural 
game interval which provides ‘get ready’ time for next ball. To control length and speed of ball -re- 
bound, simply tilt frame to any angle and vary net tension. Use in gym — it's silent; and on any flat 
surface outdoors — it's weatherproof. Lightweight, self-standing, easily portable, always ready for in- 
stant use — in small areas, too! Folds flat against wall. 10° high and either 10' or 20’ long. 


The action of the Ball-Boy Re-Bound-Net is in no way similar to, and cannot be accurately compared 
a with, the common backboard or wall. The net provides an entirely new hitting experience. The differ- 
ence is a matter of ''Timing’.The Re-Bound-Net actually lengthens the rebound interval by seconds 
(as compared with a backboard) without reducing ball velocity. Thus, it provides a “set-up ball" that 
even a novice can stroke consecutively. The return from a backboard or similar hard surface has always 
been much too soon for anyone but the skilled player. The Re-Bound-Net has overcome this difficulty 
and made rebound tennis practical for players of every skill level. 


The combination of a multi-purpose, adjustable tension net and an adjustable tilt frame offers a high * 


degree of versatility which . . . (1) Eliminates hazards of group teaching by containing and controlling 
balls in crowded group situations—no more wild flying balls; and (2) Helps the individual to develop 
stroking skills in small areas and provides a means for skilled players to groove and polish strokes the 
year round; and (3) Allows the player to practice vigorously and hit hard at close range while receiving 
short returns in a limited space. 


‘ BALL-BOY CO., INC. 26 Milburn Street, Bronxville, N. Y. 
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MULTIPLE USE OF 
GYMNASIUMS ADVOCATED! 


ANY educators have come to the realization that the tremendous area in 

gyms can be used for much more than basketball, calisthenics, and the 
like. In recent years new super floor finishes have been developed to completely 
protect gym floors, and make square dancing, roller skating and other activi- 
ties feasible and practical. Not only do these activities keep students enter- 
tained and exercised, but many have also found the gym can become a 
community center, and the family that plays together stays together. 


As an example of the cooperation you can get from business firms, the Chicago 
Roller Skate Company has helped many recreation directors set up roller 
skating programs. It takes less equipment, less change of clothing, and less 
maintenance than any other sport or recreation. Roller skating provides active 
entertainment for more individuals in a given area, and at the same time 
teaches rhythm and coordination without the participant realizing it .. . 
everyone is just having fun. 


Multiple use of a gym not only better serves your community, but it can also 
be a profitable venture, earning money to buy other equipment or services. 


Every recreation director would be wise to look into all possible activities that 
could be held in the gym. 


Continued 
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RECREATION DIRECTORS IN ALL 
FIELDS ARE ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT 
THEIR ROLLER SKATING PROGRAMS 


oVWVE HAD over 400 youngsters registered in our pro- 

gram this past spring. Naturally they were 

enthused and we are already making plans for opening 

our roller skating program this fall. It will become a 

regular program here for boys and girls in this community.” 

—Arthur D. Warner, Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Bath, Maine 


oq UR PROGRAM is held in a high school gymnasium. 
The program itself is a community project, spon- 
sored by all churches and civic organizations. We figure 
if we keep one child out of trouble on one night (through 
roller skating) that ours is a very worthwhile project.” 
—Nick Lutz, Calvert, Texas 


66@ KATING is strictly a recreational activity in our pro- 
gram designed to teach the fundamental skills and 
proper skating habits and interests to the participant. We 
have no desire to, capitalize on this type of activity. We 
have found roller skating to be a wholesome and beneficial 
group participation activity.” 

—Stanley Kracht, Department of Parks and Recreations, 

City of Detroit, Mich. 


6G UPERINTENDENT Thomas said of the program, ‘It 

has been one of the most popular activities proposed 

in our community. It is completely endorsed by the par- 

ents, and enthusiastically supported by the young people. 

What better combinations’.” 

— Harold Miller, Principal, Hough Street School, 
Barrington, Illinois 


Skate No. 778P, equipped with puryTe wheels. 


“Rh ARNINGS (from the roller skating program) have 

hired us a full time coach, paid for filling and level- 

ing an athletic field, and at the present time, is paying for 

the painting of our grade school. It is expected that skat- 

ing can, in the future, maintain our entire athletic budget.” 

—Father Charles R. Fredericks, Our Lady of Lourdes 
Schools, Marinette, Wisconsin 


¢¢¢ }UR PROGRAM is most successful and intend ex- 
panding it. We are most pleased with the outcome.” 
—John McGinn, Woodmere-Hewlett Public Schools, 
Hewlett, New York 


6¢9,,OR SEVERAL years now, we have been having 
three-hour skating parties weekly. The attendance is 
very good in the school months; however we discontinue 
this activity during the summer.” 
—Bob Delius, Tennessee Eastman Recreation Club, 
Kingsport, Tennessee 


6¢ ALTHOUGH skepticism was voiced three years ago 
at the use of such indoor facilities, current experi- 
ence as evidenced by letters on file from school administra- 
tors is that the skating program is highly popular, success- 
ful, and not injurious to floors.” 
—Ted Gordon, Youth Service Section, Los Angeles City 
Board of Education, Los Angeles, California 


HIS CLAMP skate is recommended for most 

school, church and recreation programs. The 
durable plastic wheels will not mar the floor. 
Leather heel and toe guards can be added for 
maximum floor protection. Maple and fibre wheels 
are also available. Cuicaco has a complete line 
of clamp skates and shoe skates. 


« CHICAGO» 
Mn —yhite( 


4490 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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ups personnel morale, cuts absenteeism, 


Controlled 
helps increase production. That's 


a pretty good case for in-plant athletic 
programs. Studies prove it out—plants with 
Zee sports participation for employees 


are more productive. 

Just having the program isn't enough, however. Your plant needs the right athletic program, 
correctly planned and executed, and supplied with the right equipment. Your MacGregor dealer is an 
expert on setting up and operating leagues of all kinds, and he certainly has the finest sports 
equipment available right in his own store. He can assist you with initial planning, scheduling, 
tournament bracketing, selection of equipment, and even sanctioning by local athletic groups if 
necessary. He’s also adept at giving tired old programs a vigorous boost. Get your plant's athletic 
program started, or rejuvenated, now. Keep your employees’ after-hours energies and tensions 

in control by giving them controlled conflict. A call to your MacGregor dealer, or a 


J visit to his store, will get things moving. Do it today. 


The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
DIVISION OF BRUNSWICK 


WORLD LEADER IN RECREATION 


When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 
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“WHAT YOU CAN DO FOR YOUR COUNTRY... 


At this time of year we observe and participate in a splendid 

voluntary effort. In your community and others across the land, 

millions of our friends and neighbors are supporting the United Fund 

and Community Chest campaigns. These United Way campaigns exemplify the American talent 

for teamwork. Every campaign challenges the community’s civic pride, generosity and capacity 

for hard work, & This annual fall drive is also the means to an important end—the planning and 
financing of balanced programs, services and facilities that promote good health and good citizenship 
through the year. Voluntary health and welfare organizations in your community are thus enabled to 
guide youth, fight disease, mend broken homes, provide recreation, help the elderly, the lonely, the 
ailing. The United Way benefits the greatest number of people. @ | am certain that you want to help 
your community—and our country—grow stronger, safer and happier. I urge you, then, to give 


generously to your United Way campaign.” Py VE THE UNITED WAY 
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